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HAS OXFORD SPOKEN TO OUR CONDITION? 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE OxForD ECUMENICAL 
CONFERENCE 


GOULD WICKEY 
Washington, D. C. 


T Stockholm in 1925 Archbishop Nathan Sdderblom, by the 
catholicity of his spirit, his enormous practical gifts, and the 
force of his personality, guided and held together a gathering of 
the representations of the churches of the world called to consider 
the application of Christianity to the practical problems of life. 
This was in distinction from the World Conference on Faith and 
Order held at Geneva, 1920. Asa result the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work was organized in 1929. After years 
of uncertainty in policy and action, expected from the nature of 
the undertaking and enforced by world conditions, a Research 
Commission was authorized under the chairmanship of Dr. J. H. 
Oldham of England. For three years this commission has been 
studying the church and its work in the light of modern conditions. 
Besides six books which will appear soon, one result of this com- 
mission’s labor was the organization of an ecumenical conference 
held at Oxford, July 12-26, 1937. 

In that city of medieval colleges gathered 280 official church 
and 90 co-opted delegates from 45 countries to consider the prob- 
lems of “Church, State, and Community.” In addition there were 
present 218 associate and 102 youth delegates who will be important 
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factors in making the results of the conference known and, 
perhaps, effective. Although Lutherans in the United States 
were well represented at Stockholm, and Lutherans from 14 other 
countries came officially to Oxford, yet the Lutherans in the 
United States were officially represented at the latter conference 
only by two delegates from the Augustana Synod. 

No one personality dominated Oxford. It was a sincere effort 
at cooperative creative thinking. The conference was organized 
in five sections, entitled “Church and Community,” “Church and 
State,” “Church, Community and State in relation to the Economic 
Order,” “Church, Community and State in relation to Education,” 
and “The Universal Church and a World of Nations.” The 
reports of these sections were received and as modified recom- 
mended to the serious and favorable consideration of the churches. 

The Quakers have the saying “speaks to our condition.” Has 
the Oxford Conference spoken to our condition? To answer that 
question is the purpose of this statement. In doing so, I shall 
state what, in my judgment, are the needs of our condition, and 


then indicate to what extent, in each case, the need is answered 
by Oxford. 


1. The Reality of Christianity. Under the influence of 
negative criticism, the church has been engaged for many years 
in defending its message and proving its value. In order to be 
up-to-date and modern, pastors and theologians have succumbed 
to the suggestion that religious truth must harmonize with the 
wisdom of the world. As a result the Christian message has been 
adulterated with thought forms and content which have been com- 
pletely in contradiction with it. Little wonder that people are not 
satisfied when they leave churches, and that students are seeking 
guidance which meets their problems. 

The Oxford Conference did not try to prove the truthfulness 
of the Christian message. This was assumed, and on the basis of 
that assumption the reports attempted to relate Christianity to the 
pulsating problems of people. Two sentences will indicate this 
note in different reports. After narrating the various problems 
of the world today, “The Church and the Community” report says, 
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“The answer to these questions God Himself has given in Jesus 
Christ. In God is the secret of true fellowship and unity amongst 
men and in Christ is revealed what that secret is. The first task 
of the Church, therefore, remains now as always to make known 
the Gospel, and to assert the claim of Jesus Christ as the incarnate 
Word of God to mankind, to the lordship of all human life.” In 
its opening paragraph the report on “The Universal Church and 
the World of Nations” called “upon the members of the Churches 
to remain steadfast to their faith in God and in Jesus Christ the 
Saviour of all mankind.” 

From comments on other conferences this is a new note in 
ecumenical meetings. Here was a conviction and an experience 
which refused to be turned aside by the rationalistic questions de- 
manding to know how is Jesus the Son of God, what is meant by 
sin, and soon. In these affirmations of Christianity’s reality, the 
Oxford Conference has a significance for the modern age com- 
parable to that of the ancient church councils for their age. 

2. A Re-study of Theology. Today, more than for many 
years, youth are asking questions in the realm of theology. They 
seek security, and they have learned that economics and sociology 
do not guarantee it. Several hundred delegates from metropolitan 
New York attending the annual meeting of the interdenominational 
Christian Youth Congress in January, 1937, passed a resolution 
requesting pastors of the district to preach the spiritual gospel of 
Christ rather than the social gospel. An outstanding writer in 
the field of the philosophy of religion recently in a private con- 
versation expressed the desire for a book on Christology. Condi- 
tions such as these, and others which might be mentioned, have 
compelled President John A. Mackay of Princeton Theological 
Seminary to declare, “the Churches must return to theology or 
they will perish.” 

This need was admitted at Oxford. Charles P. Taft of 
Cincinnati frankly declared there was need of more study of 
theology. T. S. Eliot of England, poet and essayist, author of 
“Murder in the Cathedral,’ saw the same problem when he said, 
“Where we hear fundamental principles clearly enunciated, we 
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often fail to hear the explicit pronouncement on the particular act; 
and where we hear the explicit pronouncement on the particular 
act, we are not always sure of the theological foundations.” One 
section found itself in hopeless confusion, it was reported, until 
Professor Emil Brunner set down several theological theses. The 
section on Education believed that the first immediate task of the 
church in this field was the formulation of a theology relevant to 
current life, and then proceeded to sum up the basic assumptions 
which underlie an education acceptable to Christians. 


Oxford revealed the necessity for an adequate theology. 
Oxford awakened an interest in theology, even though its chief 
concern was “life and work.” As a direct result of this confer- 
ence, the next twenty-five years, at least in America, will witness 
more study of theology than have the past seventy-five years. 


3. A Recognition of and Repentance for the Church's 
Failures. Sin and guilt have been given generally an individual 
interpretation and application. With the development of the social 
consciousness has come the recognition by an increasing number 
of religious thinkers that institutions may be condoners of and be 
participants in sinful conditions and acts. Especially have the 
critical eye and word been cast at the church because of entangling 
alliances. (It is understood that the word church is here used as 
organized Christianity, not Una Sancta.) If the church is ever 
to influence a large group of thinkers and the workers, there is 
need for some self-criticism and confession of faults and mistakes. 
This is a second need of our condition. 


Never have I attended or heard of a conference or even a 
church meeting where there was as much humility and penitence. 
All the sections recognized that the church has failed lamentably 
to show forth the spirit of its Master in its dealings with the world. 
The various world tensions—war perils, economic and _ racial 
privations, totalitarian persecutions,—were seen, at least by some, 
to be God’s judgment upon the church for failure to be the church. 
The rise of secular and antireligious movements, which aim at 
social justice, was admitted, with contrition, to be due to the failure 
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of Christians to meet the challenge of the economic situation. It 
was a solemn moment when the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Bell, 
in speaking of the absence of certain German representatives, 
acknowledged “‘the mistakes we had made, and more than mistakes, 
at Versailles, when it was too late,” and then added, “let us not 
forget the repentance of our own shortcomings of many years, the 
cowardice, the selfishness, the silence and indifference to others’ 
need, which are a reproach to the churches.” 

The fact that this thread of repentance ran through the reports 
of the five sections is significant, to say the least. This one act 
justified the holding of the conference. If the churches will exhibit 
a similar spirit, both in the parishes and in the various groupings, 
they will gain a new self-respect and receive a new allegiance from 
those now considered critics and even enemies, If “repentance is 
the first key into the door of the Kingdom of God,” the churches 
have started to open that door. 

4. The Re-call to a vital Faith. Apathy, growing in in- 
tensity and extensity, appears to dominate the life of the churches. 
Yearning for the spiritual welfare of individuals, moral passion 
for righteousness, and sacrificial loyalty are seldom found today. 
Growth in grace is not experienced by members as a result of the 
ministry of the church, much less is it striven for by pastors as an 
outcome of the year’s program. This condition when applied to the 
realm of the economic order is described by Professor Halford 
Luccock in his Christian Faith and Economic Change as a “creep- 
ing paralysis” which is “inevitably followed by a fatal chasm be- 
tween religion and individual morality” and results in “a caricature 
of the ethical theism which lies at the heart of Christianity” (pp. 
30, 52). Undoubtedly there is need for a faith which redeems, vi- 
talizes and achieves. Not yet do we in the words of St. Peter “love 
one another with a pure heart fervently.” We have not yet become 
“lively stones.”’ Where there are virtues, there must be duties and 
responsibilities. 

This is nothing new to the student of Christian ethics, but for 
an ecumenical conference, with thinkers of both extremes present, 
to agree on a statement and a call to action is almost miraculous. 
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When suggesting solutions of problems, the reports tested them 
by the full content of the Christian faith. No one, who thoroughly 
understands Christianity and the problems of the modern world, 
would expect detailed plans and procedures to come from an 
ecumenical conference. Even a Reinhold Niebuhr and Paul Tillich 
agree in this. Nevertheless, the reports are stated in such detail 
as to be highly satisfactory to all groups. 

For example, the churches are called upon to bear witness 
against the elevation of the nation to the divine status, against 
racial discrimination, to re-establish intimate contact with the 
common life in deed as well as in word, to act within the economic 
order as it stands and in criticism of it, to supply the presup- 
positions of all education and create the spiritual atmosphere which 
should pervade every institution of learning, to urge on the nations 
the abrogation of absolute sovereignty, to secure such changes as 
will avoid injustice and inequality of opportunity, and to secure 
everywhere freedom of religious worship, witness and teaching. 
These are only a few of the church’s tasks, as enumerated in the 
reports, but they indicate in what concrete terms was stated the 
challenge for a vitalizing faith. 


5. The Re-awakening of a Christian Hope. Despair and 
discouragement have been present in ecclesiastical as well as in 
economic and political circles. The note is found in sermon, 
address and lecture. Even when the speaker presents the dismal 
in order to direct the thought to constructive responsibilities, the 
negative often leaves a greater impression than the positive. In 
such an atmosphere the church could not remain. Jesus called to 
fearless action on the basis of his victory over the world. To have 
effect in action there must be the note of hope though the way 
may be dark. 

That the conference met this need few would question. It 
began in doubt; it ended in hope. Division and uncertainty were 
present as the delegates arrived; determination and certainty 
marked their faces as they quietly passed from the solemn service 
of thanksgiving and dedication. Even the report on the economic 
order ended on a note of Christian hope, holding that, in utter 
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dependence on God, the church must believe that in the light of the 
Christian gospel and in the power of God’s spirit all economic 
activity can be brought into harmony with his will and into the 
service of human welfare. That which the world needs, the church 
can give by unreserved obedience to God’s will, even though it 
mean the way of the cross. 


The Oxford Conference was not called to negotiate or discuss 
terms of church union, or to hasten that end by a spectacular 
display of unity, but rather in face of the challenge of the world 
situation to realize the underlying unity of all Christians. That 
objective was achieved. Oxford was a witnessing conference both 
to the churches themselves and especially to the man of the 
world—the working and the unemployed man, the man in business 
and in the market, the man in the school and on the street. And 
‘this witness was stated in understandable terms. The needs of 
the world are very definite. Oxford has answered those needs. 
Oxford has spoken to our condition. 

Will the various churches speak to our condition? Upon 
them rests the responsibility of making effective the concrete sug- 
gestions presented at the Oxford Conference. Whether they be- 
lieve in ecumenical conferences is not the point at issue. Absence 
from such meetings does not help and presence at the conference 
table does not hurt a real church. 

Here I am inclined to stop writing, but it may be desirable 
to add a word regarding the absence of delegates from the United 
Lutheran Church in America. I do not know the facts and 
feelings upon which the Executive Board or the Officers of our 
church decided not to send official delegates to Oxford. But I do 
know that we were missed. Leaders from other churches spoke 
to me privately expressing their regret. Some leaders in our own 
church believe a mistake was made. The spirit, the method, and 
the results of the conference were such that our church should 
have been there. 

Oxford needed our witness. In commenting on world con- 
ferences, a Lutheran editor said recently, “We believe that the 
first duty of the Lutheran Church is to bring its own household 
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into harmony.” Yes, and while the various divisions of the 
Lutheran church in America are fiddling, selfishly and skeptically, 
at this responsibility, they are sinning against God and their fellow- 
men in refusing to bear witness and to let their light shine before 
other denominations. If Lutherans could come officially from 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Holland, Hungary, 
India, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, 
and Yugoslavia, why could they not come from the United States? 
Our German brethren wanted to be there. If the United Lutheran 
Church in America could send delegates to Stockholm, Lausanne, 
and Edinburgh, and if the Augustana Synod could send official 
delegates to Oxford, what are the justifiable reasons which pre- 
vented our church from being officially represented at Oxford? 

If there is a reason, justifiable before God, for the existence 
of our church today, that same reason should compel us to bear 
our witness anywhere and everywhere. Several times I wished 
for an American Lutheran who would have presented our point 
of view constructively and effectively. I was told that in the private 
discussions of the sections the Lutherans made primarily a negative 
contribution, that is, prevented the reports from going too far to 
the left. That was my impression of the brief addresses delivered 
by Lutherans during the open forum periods in the plenary 
sessions. The necessity and value of such a contribution is ap- 
preciated. But it seems to me that there is a position which 
includes the values of and avoids the errors of the extremes and 
does not partake of the compromise of the via media. Such a 
position on many points the Lutheran church seems to hold. 

Lutherans must not be ashamed to be Protestants. There are 
doctrines and actions against which we must always protest. But 
we dare not stop there. Don’t we have something to say about the 
Scriptures, the freedom of conscience, civil and religious freedom, 
non-legalistic social reform, and education which others need to 
know, and which, if properly presented and understood, would be 
accepted by others? ‘Fhe Lutheran church has a Master. The 
Lutheran church has a message. Will the Lutheran church speak 
to our condition? 


Ena in 


EDINBURGH: THE SECOND WORLD’S CONFERENCE 
ON FAITH AND ORDER 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, Gettysburg, Pa.; E. E. FLACK, Springfield, O., and 
AUGUSTUS STEIMLE, New York, N. Y. 


| Fee of The Lutheran Church Quarterly will have read 

in current periodical literature about the World’s Conference 
on Faith and Order at Edinburgh, Scotland, August 2-18, 1937. 
They will recall that this was the second gathering of the Con- 
ference, the first having been held in Lausanne ten years ago. So, 
without stopping to set forth the chain of events that led up to this 
Conference or to detail the external features of the gathering or 
to differentiate it from other movements of its kind, we undertake 
to present briefly and with editorial comments some of its theolog- 
ical aspects and conclusions. 


Theological preparation for the Conference was made by four 
Commissions that had been set up by the Continuation Committee 
appointed at Lausanne. These Commissions working over the 
years had prepared their printed reports, sometimes in the form 
of stately volumes but in most cases condensed also into pamphlets 
of about fifty pages. With these reports of the four Commissions 
in hand the Conference naturally divided into four sections. 


The first section dealt with the topic, “The Grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ The second studied “The Church of Christ and 
the Word of God.” The third had as its subject, “The Ministry 
and Sacraments.” And the fourth, “The Church’s Unity in Life 
and Work.” The conclusions of the four sections were discussed 
and revised by the entire Conference in plenary sessions and the 
results were combined in a unitary document which the Conference 
issued as its Report “submitted for the consideration of the partici- 
pating Churches.”’ 


Only three of the four delegates appointed by the United 
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Lutheran Church in America were in attendance on the Confer- 
ence. One was assigned to each section of the Conference except 
the first. Each one reports here on the section in whose work he 
participated. 

It will help to understand the problems considered and the 
difficulties encountered if it is remembered that the widest variety 
of background and viewpoint were represented in the personnel 
of the gathering and in each section of it. Forty-three different 
countries and one hundred and twenty-two Christian communions 
were represented by the four hundred and fourteen delegates. No 
Roman Catholics were there. The local Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop sent his personal greetings and good wishes and expressed 
his regret at the necessity of being absent from the city. But the 
Eastern Catholics, the Orthodox, were there, twenty-six of them, 
learned, friendly, picturesque, vocal. At one stage in the pro- 
ceedings they presented a formal statement, much as they had done 
at Lausanne ten years before, expressing their joy in the Christian 
fellowship of the Conference but setting forth their deep variance 
with the rest of us on very important points, warning against am- 
biguous terms, vague ideas and comprehensive expressions, and 
urging us of the West who are more like one another to proceed 
with our plans for union but for the present at least to count them 
as nothing more than friendly observers. In the course of the 
statement occurs the surprising sentence: “Generalizing and the 
use of somewhat abstract language does not appeal to the Ortho- 
dox mind.” 

The most active and vocal delegation was the Anglican. This 
was to be expected in view not only of the history of the movement 
but also of the place of meeting. There were sixty-two Anglican 
delegates, mostly of the High-Church tendency, quite a number 
of them outspoken Anglo-Catholics. The president of the Con- 
ference was from this delegation, the Archbishop of York, the 
learned and astute but genial and democratic Dr. Temple. 

The largest group of delegates was labelled comprehensively 
“Presbyterian and Reformed.” They numbered eighty-four and 
furnished several of the leading personalities. Asa “confessional” 
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group, interested more in Faith than in Order, they felt drawn to 
the Lutherans on several of the issues that arose. 

The Lutherans were the third largest group, with fifty-one 
delegates, and that in spite of the fact that no delegates from the 
Lutheran Churches of Germany were permitted to attend. Those 
who came from the Scandinavian countries easily predominated 
in the Lutheran delegation. From America ten Lutheran dele- 
gates were present, five from the Augustana Synod, three from 
the United Lutheran Church, and two from the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. The voice of Lutheranism was frequently 
heard, both in the sections and in the plenary sessions, and it 
always received most respectful attention. A Lutheran, Dr. W. 
Zoellner of Berlin, had acted as chairman of Commission II which 
prepared the original report on “The Church and the Word of 
God.”” A Lutheran, Bishop Lehtonen of Finland, was chairman 
of section one of the Conference. Lutherans were appointed on 
all the special committees, eighteen on the Continuation Committee, 
one on its Executive Committee, five on the important Committee 
of Fourteen to unite Faith and Order with Life and Work, two 
as primarii and three as alternates. 

Other prominent groups, whose views had also to be con- 
sidered on every question, were Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Friends, Disciples, and Old Catholics. 

It is not the purpose of these Conferences on Faith and Order 
to unite the Churches. It is their purpose to promote understand- 
ing among Christians so that the Churches themselves will do 
something about the present divided condition of Christendom. To 
this general purpose Edinburgh made a contribution. Nothing 
startling or sensational in itself, nevertheless when viewed in con- 
nection with all the other ecumenical gatherings that have taken 
place since the great Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, 
the Conference of 1937 helped to mark an epoch in the history 
of non-Roman Christianity. It was another honest attempt to find 
ways and means whereby the Christian Churches may be brought 
nearer to one another in faith and in order. 

Such an approach among the Churches cannot be compelled. 
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It cannot be attained by theological compromises or diplomatic 
formulas. Edinburgh did not attempt it in this way. The Con- 
ference did not aim at that easy ecumenicity in which each says 
yes to the other and none goes beyond the polite formulas of con- 
versation among strangers. It was a convention that went beyond 
conventionality. Not the slightest effort was made to change con- 
victions or to stifle them or to gloss over differences with am- 
biguous terms. At all times delegates were encouraged to express 
their views and to record their dissent from the majority opinion 
if they so desired. But the greatest interest naturally was in 
finding points of agreement. And the general impression was that 
in our spiritual experience and in the real faith of our hearts there 
is a much larger degree of agreement than could possibly be found 
in our confessions, our theological systems and our govern- 
mental orders. 


Those who attended the Conference at Lausanne ten years 
ago agree that the atmosphere of the Edinburgh Conference was 
different. It was better. At Lausanne the delegates were on the 
defensive against one another. The primary concern of each 
group was to set forth its distinctive ideas and maintain its own 
traditions. There was not a little impatience between those whose 
traditions vary greatly. Some thought others intolerably sub- 
servient to tradition, and others thought their neighbors at Lau- 
sanne incredibly indifferent to tradition. The discussions that 
took place there began a great clarifying process. They have con- 
tinued through the past ten years. They have tried to reveal as 
accurately as possible what each Church stands for and how it 
views its own confession of faith by which it lives. Through this 
process the Churches have reached a fairly complete mutual 
respect, and the delegates assembled at Edinburgh realized from 
the start that they all had something to learn from their neighbors 
as well as something to teach them. 

If Lausanne revealed the differences among the Churches, 
Edinburgh in the atmosphere of greater friendliness and more 
complete understanding proceeded to analyze those differences and 
to estimate agreements. It was a process of cooperative thinking. 
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It sought to disturb the comfortable commonplaces of ecclesiastical 
teaching whether they take the form of religious nebulosity or 
cast-iron definitions of the indefinable. If one were to charac- 
terize in a single phrase the net advance of Edinburgh over 
Lausanne it would be “cooperative thinking.” It was real sharing 
of confessional experience, a considered effort to make very real 
the unity that has been found and to build it larger. 

There was no suggestion of any formal scheme of church 
union. Everybody seemed to realize that much cooperative think- 
ing must yet be done. No single Conference can complete it. It 
must be a process, a very long process. On the last day of the 
Conference one of the spokesmen for the Youth Movement de- 
clared that as the young people had followed the discussions of 
the two weeks they were impressed with the progress that had been 


-made but even more deeply impressed with the length of the road 


that lies ahead. He said the young people were therefore com- 
mitting themselves to the work of Christian unity as a life-long 
task. Other observers declared that the agreement reached at 
Edinburgh was “undoubtedly far ahead of any agreement which 
the Churches themselves had ever reached or which is even 
in sight.” 

The kind and degree of unity that Edinburgh was able to 
discover is recorded in a statement adopted by the Conference in 
its closing session. It is called an “Affirmation of Unity” and it 
was adopted only after repeated revisions. Some of its para- 
graphs read: 


“We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Word of God... . This unity does not consist in the agreement of 
our minds or the consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ 
Himself, Who lived, died and rose again to bring us to the Father, 
and Who through the Holy Spirit dwells in His Church. We are 
one because we are all the objects of the love and grace of God, 
and called by Him to witness in all the world to His glorious gospel. 
Out unity is of heart and spirit. We are divided in the outward 
forms of our life in Christ, because we understand differently His 
will for His Church. We believe however that a deeper under- 
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standing will lead us towards a united apprehension of the truth as 
it is in Jesus. 

“We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are contrary to 
the will of Christ, and we pray God in His mercy to shorten the 
days of our separation and to guide us by His Spirit into fulness 
of unity. We are thankful that during recent years we have been 
drawn together ; prejudices have been overcome, misunderstandings 
removed, and real if limited, progress has been made towards our 
goal of a common mind. 

“In this Conference we may gratefully claim that the Spirit of 
God has made us willing to learn from one another, and has given 
us a fuller vision of the truth and enriched our spiritual experience. 
We have lifted up our hearts together in prayer; we have sung the 
same hymns; together we have read the same Holy Scriptures. We 
recognize in one another, across the barriers of our separation, a 
common Christian outlook and a common standard of values. We 
are therefore assured of a unity deeper than our divisions. 

“We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must be 
embodied in a way that will make it manifest to the world, though 
we do not yet clearly see what outward form it should take... . 
We pray that everywhere, in a world divided and perplexed, men 
may turn to Jesus Christ our Lord, Who makes us one in spite of 
our divisions, that He may bind in one those who by many worldly 
claims are set at variance; and that the world may at last find peace 
and unity in Him; to Whom be glory for ever.” 


SECTIONAL 


THE GRACE OF OuR LorpD JESUS CHRIST 


British delegates asked why this subject claimed any atten- 
tion of the Conference. It did not seem to them to have any 
importance for the question of church union, or “reunion” as they 
like to call it. They are not accustomed to think about it very 
much. But it was explained to them that on the continent of 
Europe there are separate Churches that owe their separation to 
this subject and that Lutherans especially would regard it as use- 
less to discuss problems about the ministry and order of the church 
unless agreement could be reached on this theological question of 
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grace. Accordingly the program treated this topic as of equal and 
parallel importance with the other three. 

This section was headed by a Lutheran, Bishop Lehtonen of 
Finland. It was the smallest of the four. Its report was by far 
the shortest. The background for its deliberations was provided 
by the volume on Grace prepared under the direction of the Bishop 
of Gloucester, Dr. A. C. Headlam. The report was presented 
with great enthusiasm. Unlike the reports of the other sections, 
this report showed no variations, reservations or footnotes. It 
recorded complete unanimity and asserted that “there is in con- 
nection with the subject committed to our section no ground for 
maintaining division between Churches.” 

Some of the Lutheran members of the section, Lutherans 
from Scandinavian lands, were particularly happy to voice their 
agreement with the conclusions about grace. The only discordant 
note came when in the plenary session one of the learned Orthodox 
professors set forth that this unanimity in words was achieved at 
high cost because behind the words are deep varieties of conviction. 
“T cannot withhold agreement with the words, but I have serious 
reservations concerning the ideas that lie back of the words.” 

The Greek spoke wisely. The words are capable of various 
interpretations. In setting forth the meaning of grace we read: 
“When we speak of God’s Grace, we think of God Himself as 
revealed in His Son Jesus Christ... . Man’s salvation and welfare 
have their source in God alone, who is moved to His gracious 
activity towards man not by any merit on man’s part, but solely 
by His free, outgoing love.” Justification and sanctification are 
defined in traditional Lutheran phraseology. 

As to the sovereignty of God the Conference agreed to say: 
“Tn regard to the relation of God’s grace and man’s freedom, we 
all agree simply upon the basis of Holy Scripture and Christian 
experience that the sovereignty of God is supreme. .. . We men 
owe our whole salvation to His gracious will. But, on the other 
hand, it is the will of God that His grace should be actively appro- 
priated by man’s own will and that for such decision man should 
remain responsible. Many theologians have made attempts on 
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philosophical lines to reconcile the apparent antithesis of God’s 
sovereignty and man’s responsibility, but such theories are not part 
of the Christian Faith. We are glad to report that in this difficult 
matter we have been able to speak with a united voice, so that we 
have found that here there ought to be no ground for maintaining 
any division between Churches.” 

This beautiful harmony in the section and in the Conference 
was continued in the discussion about the relation of grace to the 
Word and Sacraments. “We agree that the Word and Sacra- 
ments are gifts of God to the Church through Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of mankind. In both the grace of God in Christ is 
shown forth, given and through faith received; and this grace is 
one and indivisible. ... Among or within the Churches represented 
by us there is a certain difference of emphasis placed upon the 
Word and the Sacraments, but we agree that such a difference 
need not be a barrier to union.” 

That Anglicans, Old Catholics and Orthodox, as well as Re- 
formed and Lutherans, could agree so heartily with the substance 
of this report on grace is a clear indication that there is a growing 
appreciation among them all of the values of Luther’s Reforma- 
tion. It does seem to be a step in the direction of an affirmation 
at once Catholic and Evangelical.. If the other three sections of 
the Conference could have reached an equal degree of unanimity 
on their respective topics, it would have revealed a startling con- 
dition of unity. ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


SHECILON Ts 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND THE Worp oF Gop 


At Nicea the Churches of Christendom marked their basic 
differences by an iota; at Edinburgh, by a semicolon. At the one 
conference the major issue was the Person of Christ in relation 
to the Father, whether homoousios or homoiousios; at the other, 
the nature of the church in relation to the Word, whether the 
same as or differing from the communion of saints, as set forth 
in the third article of the Creed. The one crystallized an ecu- 
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menical symbol which has been decisive for orthodox Christianity 
through the centuries; the other, a summary report which, though 
indicative of definite progress toward Christian unity, reveals 
many points of continued disagreement among the Churches. 

At the Lausanne Conference in 1927 it was generally agreed 
that the message of the church was the gospel of God’s saving 
grace in our Lord Jesus Christ. However, no satisfactory con-. 
clusion was reached relative to such questions as the meaning of 
the Word of God in history, in Scripture, and in the church, and 
the true nature of the church in and through which the Word is 
transmitted. The task of rethinking these and related questions 
was assigned to Commission II under the chairmanship of Doctor 
Zoellner, with whom about fifty theologians and churchmen were 
associated. The results of their studies made both independently 
and in conference were incorporated in a volume edited by Doctors 
Staehlin and Zoellner under the title, Die Kirche und das Wort 
Gottes, and condensed in a report which was submitted to the dele- 
gates appointed to Edinburgh for their study and guidance. 

When the Conference at Edinburgh convened, Section II, 
which embraced a fair proportion of the more than four hundred 
delegates, found itself too large a group to work efficiently on the 
drafting of a statement of common agreement concerning the 
subject in hand. Accordingly, after a few preliminary sessions, 
in which an effort was made to analyze the task set before the 
group, the section was subdivided into two groups, one of which 
was to draft a statement concerning the Word of God; the other, 
concerning the Church in relation to the Word. 

Following the completion of tentative drafts, the two sub- 
sections came together to reconsider and revise them. By this 
process they developed the combined report for presentation to 
the Conference as a whole, which, after prolonged discussion and 
revision, adopted it as the sectional statement to be submitted to 
the churches for study and criticism. The grappling of modern 
churchmen with specific issues brought to the fore by circum- 
stances of the present day was an illuminating experience which 
helped to remove some of the suspicion with which men of various 
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denominations have been guilty of regarding one another and to 
bring a clearer distinction than formerly appreciated between 
primary issues and those of less importance. In the drafting of 
the report every important suggestion received consideration. 

Among the points of discussion which consumed considerable 
time at first, but which were finally set aside as incidental to the 
major themes were questions relating to the origin of the church, 
whether on Pentecost, at the calling of the disciples, or of Abra- 
ham, or at some other point in biblical history, and the method of 
inspiration in the Scriptures, whether verbal, plenary, dynamic, 
or some other mode. Issues such as these, it was felt, provoke 
men to further disagreements, while acceptance of the superb fact 
of the church and of the inspiration of the Bible promotes common 
understanding. po baa 

The representation of such divergent denominational interests 
as Quaker and Indian, Baptist and Orthodox, Anglican and 
Lutheran, quite naturally called forth a variety of opinions and 
interpretations, some of which were of sufficient weight to claim 
a place in the report as evidence of continued disagreement. On 
certain other points, however, a new sense of unity of thought 
was manifest. 

Revelation, it was agreed, is God’s activity, especially in 
bringing salvation and restoration to men through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. God demonstrated his grace in history in the calling of 
his chosen people, to whom through prophets and apostles he inter- 
preted his actions, and perfected the manifestation of his love in 
the sending of his Son, the Incarnate Word, and in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit who mediates to believers in the fulness of their per- 
sonalities the blessings of redemption in the life of the church. 
God not only demonstrated, he also documented redemption. The 
Scriptures are the record of the historic revelation which culmi- 
nated in Christ. While God reveals himself in innumerable ways, 
that revelation in Christ in the Scriptures is unique and supreme, 
the highest, if not the only, revelation which the church can know 
and to which it should bear witness. The testimony of the Word 
appears in words in the Scriptures, whose inspiration, like the 
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Incarnation, involves inseparably both divine and human elements. 
Scientific biblical criticism cannot destroy this treasure which we 
have in earthen vessels, but, when properly employed, it can render 
a very valuable service to the church in providing fresh approaches 
to problems of interpretation. 

The recognition of tradition, the living stream of the church’s 
life, as of equal authority with the Scripture is still a matter for 
dispute. Representatives of the Orthodox churches particularly 
pressed the point of keeping tradition on a par with Scripture, 
retaining some beliefs which, though not contrary to Scripture, 
do not rest explicitly on it. On the question of the primacy of the 
church there was also disagreement. Some churchmen held that 
under the guidance of the Spirit the church is entrusted with the 
authority “to explain, interpret, and complete the teaching of the 
Bible,”’ while others regarded Scriptures as the authoritative rule 
of faith and life, tradition having only relative authority. It was 
more satisfactory to speak of the primacy of the Word, since the 
church, while instrumental under God in the formation of the 
Bible, is itself constituted by the eternal Word, which it is under 
obligation to preserve and proclaim throughout the world. 

That in essence the church was one as constituted by God’s 
almighty will through Christ and his Spirit, and that its di- 
vergences today were a hindrance to its best expression there 
seemed to be no question. Satisfactory, too, were the definitions 
of the church, expressed for the most part in New Testament 
patterns: “the people of the new covenant,” “the household of 
God,” and especially, “the body of Christ.” In the church, Christ 
is present as Prophet, Priest and King, effecting his presence 
through Word and Sacrament by the power of the Spirit, and 
making it further evident in prayer and the new life of Christian 
witnesses. Though men may prove faithless, he will ever be 
faithful to his promise to abide with his church unto the end. 
For this assurance some men would stress the possession of the 
ministry and sacraments; some, the Word of God in the church; 
others, the inner testimony of the Spirit; still others, all of 
these factors. 
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The question of the relation of the church to the Kingdom 
called forth considerable comment. It was agreed that, according 
to the witness of the Gospel, both are realities of the present, 
though the latter realizes itself now in veiled form. To its con- 
summation in the future the former looks forward with expect- 
ancy. Whether to stress their kinship or their distinctiveness re- 
mained a matter for dispute. To regard the Kingdom as the 
reign of righteousness everywhere seemed to some to be too broad 
a view, while to limit it to the life and work of the church appeared 
to others to be too narrow. The question of the recognition of the 
Kingdom was likewise one concerning which there were differences 
of opinion, some holding that its progress is apparent in the world; 
others, that the working of God to bring about victory is and 
always will be unto the end a mystery known only by faith. 

Raising the question of. the semicolon again, some leaders 
interpreted the phrase in the Creed “the holy Catholic Church” as 
meaning the visible organization, while others, viewing it as 
synonymous with “the communion of saints,’ included also the 
invisible, both living and dead. However, it was agreed that the 
terms “visible” and “invisible” were not altogether satisfactory. 
Though the church has marks of visibility, the actual number of 
the saints is known only to God. Outside the visible church, to 
which the term “ecclesia” in the New Testament is usually applied, 
man cannot normally know God fully or worship him aright. The 
majority of delegates regarded baptism as essential to church 
membership, yet a few emphasized rather profession and evidence 
of faith in Christ on the part of adherents. 

After considerable discussion, the function of the church was 
defined as that of glorifying God in life and work, bearing testi- 
mony to his grace in Christ, proclaiming the good news to every 
creature, making disciples of all nations, and serving both individ- 
uals and communities. It is her task through the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments and through Christian education to build 
up believers in Christian faith and consciousness. Furthermore, 
she should make provision for the pastoral care of individual souls 
and for a fellowship conducive to good works and mutual help- 
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fulness, without the neglect of the exercise of loving discipline. 
Her duty it is also to direct her people in the promotion of justice, 
peace and good-will throughout the world, to do battle against 
the powers of evil, and in all things to glorify God, while awaiting 
the consummation of his Kingdom. 

Dwelling in the church, both in individuals and in her corpo- 
rate life, is the Holy Spirit, who inspires the Word and the ministry 
and links the revelation of the past with the Christian prophecy 
of the present. Although the report discloses no particular disa- 
greement as to the function of the Spirit, it shows evidence of 
strong Quaker and Orthodox influence in the stress placed upon 
mysticism and prophetic gifts. 

Since the New Testament throughout presupposes the essen- 
tial unity of the church, it is incumbent upon Christians, in spite 
of the recognized diversities of the present day, to acknowledge 
the oneness which they enjoy in the faith, and to strive for that 
full fellowship which is anticipated more and more in the bringing 
together from time to time of severed or variant branches of 
the church. 

The Conference deplored the divisions that hamper the mani- 
festation of Christian unity in the world, and issued a summons 
calling members to the churches to penitence and to the 
recognition of the Scriptural plea and the present urgency to 
Christian unity. 

The question of Apostolic Succession, so important in the 
minds of some, was not pressed, but was nevertheless mentioned 
as calling for careful consideration, with the suggestion that after 
all some communions might attain a degree of unity in the true 
Catholic church without it. For some this was a real admission. 

On the whole, the report of Section II, though neither logical 
nor final in its formulations, made clear the fallacy of regarding 
as vital differences among churches modes and methods of inspira- 
tion or of administration, the necessity of the recognition of the 
Word of God as a living revelation not only in Scripture, but also 
in the church today through the power of the Spirit, and the 
urgency, in view of the forces of evil pitted against the faith, to 
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attempt a common Christian impact upon the world for good and 
for God. While the Conference considered the holy Catholic 
church to be a singular reality in a world of iniquity, it left the 
semicolon of the Creed a question mark for the further considera- 
tion of the proposed World Council of Churches. 

E. E, Flack 


SECTION III 
Tue MINISTRY AND SACRAMENTS 


The questions inherent in the subjects assigned to this Section 
of the Conference dealt with well-known and more or less sharply 
defined positions of the various Churches. It was stated that more 
controversies and divisions in the church arose over these questions 
than any others. 

The attempt to express the degree of harmony that could 
be registered brought forth some surprising statements which one 
hardly expected. On the nature of the Sacraments the final report 
adopted for submission to the churches declares that the Sacra- 
ments “are not bare symbols, but pledges and seals of grace and 
means whereby it is received.” Thus our own teaching was de- 
clared the consensus of belief of all the Churches represented in 
the Conference. 

This raises the question at once, whether all the delegates 
present understood the words used in the same sense. More than 
once in the discussions the difficulty of language was felt, particu- 
larly when interlarded with technical theological terms, some of 
which have hardened into confessional usage with a very definite 
and precise meaning which in ordinary usage they would not 
necessarily have. Everything said at this Conference was trans- 
lated into two other languages. Once a French translator objected 
to a change in a phrase because it could not be translated into his 
language so as to reproduce the nuance desired. 

When we Lutherans use the term “means of grace” we mean 
the Word and the Sacraments. When Anglicans say “historic 
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episcopate” they include their threefold order of the ministry,— 
bishop, presbyter and deacon. Dr. Krauth’s statement of accept- 
ance of the Augsburg Confession in the “one, true, native, original 
and only’? sense would have had hard sledding in the Edinburgh 
Conference, for every one of the five words would surely have 
caused qualifying phrases, footnotes and other observations to 
be added. 

Nor is it surprising when one considers the background of 
the delegates and the tradition of the Churches they represented. 
There was to be here an attempt to avoid disputed theological 
terms and to use language without technical connotation, but the 
statement on the nature of the Sacraments quoted above shows 
how difficult it is to dissociate a theological company from the 
terms with which they have lived and to express their convictions 
in new language. One speaker said that an international theo- 
logical glossary was a real need which ought to be met. 

The Authority for the Sacraments brought the question of 
biblical criticism to the fore. The plain statement that they were 
based upon the institution of Christ as recorded in the New 
Testament was declared unsatisfactory, since some of the words 
ascribed there to Christ were held by some to be of doubtful 
authenticity. The baptismal formula in Matthew 28 was evidently 
in mind. But agreement was reached on the fact that all the 
Churches have based their sacramental doctrine and practice upon 
the evidence of the New Testament that the sacraments which 
they accept were instituted by Christ himself. 

“Which they accept.” That was a question on which unity 
could not be obtained, the number of Sacraments. All conceded 
that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper occupied from the beginning 
a central position in the church’s common life. But on the number 
of Sacraments—although it was pointed out that the Churches 
generally observed ordinances corresponding to the additional 
sacraments of some—the only solution found was to register the 
standpoint of the Churches which hold to more than two. The 
position of the Anglican church was given as never having 
“strictly defined the number of the Sacraments, but it gives a pre- 
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eminent position to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as alone 
‘generally necessary to salvation’.” 

An interesting footnote is added to this, reading: “Some 
Lutherans and others agree with the Anglican position.” In the 
subsection dealing with this item a Lutheran delegate from 
Czechoslovakia argued rather positively that Lutheran opinion 
was veering on the subject. He stated that Luther accepted three 
sacraments, quoted from Melanchthon’s Apology and referred to 
some modern German Lutheran theologians as modifying the old 
position of Lutherans. The writer felt called upon in response to 
state what he understood to be position of the Lutheran church. 
He referred to the several articles in the preparatory volume on 
this subject published by the Commission (Dunkerly-Headlam, 
The Ministry and the Sacraments), written by representative 
Lutheran scholars (Bishop Aulen, Heinrich Hermelink, C. M. 
Jacobs), who all unite on “two” sacraments as the Lutheran 
teaching. He cited the Small Catechism, universally used as the 
Lutheran textbook for the instruction of the young; the position 
of the two sacraments in the Augsburg Confession, etc. The 
result of the discussion was this footnote. It was left untouched 
when the full Section surveyed the work of its subsections, and 
nothing further was said when the plenary session of the Con- 
ference considered the report. One felt here the absence of repre- 
sentatives of the Lutheran church in Germany. 

In the discussion on Baptism such items as baptismal regen- 
eration, the admission of unbaptized persons to Holy Communion, 
the relation of Confirmation to Baptism, went unresolved. They 
are mentioned in the Report, doubtless to show how thoroughly 
the Section attempted to do its work. The Baptists, joined by the 
Disciples of Christ, felt impelled to add a footnote in regard to 
Infant Baptism, to record their belief that “children belong to 
God and no rite is needed to assure His grace to them.” 

The subject of the Lord’s Supper, called “Eucharist” in the 
Report, brought out advocates of the sacrificial element in its 
celebration. Care was taken to say concerning Christ’s sacrifice 
that “such a sacrifice can never be repeated, but is proclaimed and 
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set forth in the eucharistic action of the whole Church when we 
come to God in Christ at the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper.” “The 
Lord’s Supper is both a verbum visibile of the divine grace and the 
supreme thanksgiving eucharistia of the people of God.” 


Not much attention has been paid in our circle to this phase 
of the Lord’s Supper. Our liturgy does not include the eucharistic 
prayer which was part of the ancient liturgies, although the forms 
in our Common Service Book for the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion are possibly of greater antiquity than any other portion 
of The Service. This was doubtless due to the limitation of our 
liturgical reconstruction to the consensus of the Lutheran liturgies 
of the sixteenth century. It seems to me that we could profitably 
give renewed attention to this aspect of Holy Communion. 


The position of the Society of Friends on the sacraments was 
another problem the Conference could not solve. There was de- 
served tribute paid to the Quakers by a number of the European 
delegates. They spoke with great warmth of the remarkable work 
accomplished by them in and after the World War. But no one 
could suggest a way of reconciliation of their attitude on this 
question with that of well-nigh universal Christendom. They 
were encouraged to take part in the discussion, but they, too, left 
the main question unanswered. One of them, in speaking of their 
insistence on a sacramental life rather than an outward observ- 
ance, expressed surprise that the spiritual note was largely absent 
from this discussion. Was the Lord’s Supper merely a mechanical 
thing? he asked. There was just a little truth in his remark. 


On the Ministry the Conference was unable to come to any 
agreement, but submitted a few general statements and made sug- 
gestions concerning a ministry in a united church which would 
embody characteristic elements from the episcopal, presbyterial 
and congregational systems. The pious hopes thus expressed did 
not elicit much discussion nor meet with any decided disapproval. 
They were apparently not taken as seriously as their authors 
anticipated. The Orthodox and Old Catholics, however, felt that 
they must add their own statements and thus the Report in its final 
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paragraphs became a statement of disagreement rather than 
of unity. 

The Report abounds in footnotes, in marked contrast with the 
Reports on Grace and on the Word of God.’ The Conference per- 
mitted this so that no man’s conscience would be violated by 
seeming agreement with the text of the Report. The writer re- 
gretted the necessity for footnotes, since the statements to which 
these exceptions were taken, did not in every case cover the 
doctrines concerned completely, or even express in the most 
felicitous manner the agreement reached. The purpose of the 
Conference was not to produce a statement of differences,—that 
was done at Lausanne ten years ago. We were not there to 
produce a new textbook on comparative symbolics. This time the 
maximum of agreement possible was to be recorded. It would 
have been better, in my judgment, to have done simply that, and 
submit smaller statements to the churches, together with a list of 
the subjects of disagreement for further study and possible dis- 
cussion at a future conference. This is done, in part, in the Report 
on the Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. 

One subject loomed large in almost every discussion. That 
was, the nature of the church. When there is an understanding 
there, real progress in unity will be registered. In the meanwhile 
the fact that a second Conference on Church unity was made 
possible is a matter for which Christians can be truly grateful. 
The comparison of views in frank and entirely friendly inter- 
course in an atmosphere clarified by common worship, the evidence 
of godly lives fostered under systems quite different from our own 
and the acknowledgment that one can learn from the other, and 
the absence of public criticism which naturally follows such asso- 
ciation, are real results. They mark our age which through this 
means and others, has definitely overcome the spirit of contro- 
versy in holy things and has substituted the friendly, mutual search 
after truth, no matter what label it bears. The Edinburgh Con- 
ference was eminently worth while. AvuGUSTUS STEIMLE 
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SECTION IV 
THE CHuRCH’s UNITY IN LIFE AND WorsHIP 


“Our goal is to realize the ideal of the Church as the one living 
body, worshipping and serving God in Christ, as the fulfilment of 
our Lord’s prayers and of our prayers.” “We are not seeking to 
create something new; rather we are attempting to discover under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit the full nature of the Church cre- 
ated by God in Christ.” 

With these sentences and others like them the fourth section 
of the Edinburgh Conference began its answer to the questions 
placed before it. The fourth was the largest of the sections into 
which the Conference divided itself. As the delegates were free 
to choose their sections and as the subjects assigned to section four 
were the most practical ones, it seems fair to conclude that the 
chief interest of the largest number was in practical rather than 
theoreticial or theological considerations. 

But this section of Edinburgh, like the entire Oxford Con- 
ference the month before, soon found that practice cannot be 
sharply severed from theory, and at almost every turn the section 
ran squarely into doctrinal and speculative problems. 

The background for the work of this section was furnished in 
the five books that had been prepared during the past ten years by 
a commission manned almost entirely by Americans under the 
chairmanship of Dean Sperry. 

The book on The Meanings of Unity set before the Confer- 
ence the concrete question: What form of unity should be our ulti- 
mate goal? It was impossible to give a single answer. It was 
found that among those who have been toiling away at this problem 
for nearly a generation there is no agreement even as to the goal 
for which they are working. There are so many forms and degrees 
of “unity,” so many different meanings placed upon the same word, 
that it was necessary to record a difference of opinion among the 
delegates in the Conference as to the real purpose of the whole 
Faith and Order movement. 
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One large group insisted that the goal of these conferences 
must be confederation or alliance of Churches for cooperative ac- 
tion. They held that the social, historical and doctrinal differences 
among many of the Christian Churches will compel them in fidel- 
ity to conscience and for practical reasons to continue indefinitely 
as separate organizations with separate loyalties. They favored 
“federal union,” based upon the twin principles of representation 
and cooperation, a federation of Churches that would not abbrevi- 
ate their sovereignty and independence but would equip them for 
united Christian service. This, they set forth, is not only the most 
that we can achieve but also the most that we should desire. In 
this position the Lutheran delegates were most vocal. 

Others held that cooperative action among Churches is not 
enough, because it fails to manifest to the world the true character 
of the church as one community of faith and worship. They ad- 
vocated “intercommunion” as the ultimate goal. This they re- 
garded as the fullest expression of mutual recognition between two 
or more Churches. Federation, they assumed, does not in itself 
mean the exchange of membership and ministrations. It may be 
a hopeful path to understanding and fraternal relations, but only 
sacramental intercommunion, formally undertaken by the Churches 
as such, can set forth before the world that the bodies concerned 
are true branches of the one church. In advocating this view the 
Orthodox and many of the Anglicans took the lead. 

A still larger group would be satisfied with no goal short of 
“corporate union” or “organic unity.’ This group presumed to 
speak for “the vast majority of Christians,” but found it difficult 
to set forth in concrete terms its understanding of organic unity. 
It disclaimed the ideal of a compact governmental union involving 
rigid uniformity. It declared for “the unity of a living organism 
with the characteristics of a living body.” With this group the 
pragmatic conception of the church as an “effective international 
community” seems to be in the foreground. The Christian church 
was founded primarily in order to save the world and her mission 
today is to transform and sanctify secular culture. 

It is worth something to have these differences in objective 
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placed on the record. The truth is that all of them do have a 
proper place in the ecumenical Christian movement. Each must 
be applied in its own place and its own time. An objective ob- 
server of Edinburgh would probably say that each Church tends to 
view the ideal unity as an extension of the type found in its own 
experience. As these experiences vary and as times change, it 
must be apparent that the Christian church can never find her 
unity in any static form. 

Another main question answered by this section was this: 
How nearly alike must we be or act or believe in order to have 
Christian unity either as cooperation or as intercommunion or as 
corporate unon? This question was precipitated by the book on 
Non-Theological Factors in the Making and Unmaking of 
Church Umon. 

The answer accepted by the Conference is that for cooperative 
action we do not need entire likeness in creed, but for full inter- 
communion and corporate union we do require “essential unity in 
faith and confession.” When it came to a definition of the ‘su- 
preme standard of this faith, a difference of opinion was expressed. 
Most of the Churches represented at Edinburgh are agreed that 
the standard is “the revelation of God contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments and summed up in Jesus 
Christ.”” The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds are acknowledged as 
“witnessing to and safe-guarding that Faith.” But the Orthodox 
Churches record their conviction that Holy Tradition is also a 
standard and source of the faith “complementary to, though wholly 
consonant with, the revelation in Scripture.” Here was an irre- 
concilable difference. Nevertheless, it is significant that among all. 
the non-Catholic Churches of the West not a single voice is raised, 
at least by the delegates at Edinburgh, to contradict the sole author- 
ity of the Bible in determining our Christian faith. Of course, this 
must be understood in the light of a statement made by another 
section: ‘‘Scientific Bible research can render the Church impor- 
tant services in bringing about a right interpretation of the 
Scripture.” 

As to likeness in forms of worship it was agreed that in non- 
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sacramental worship there is now sufficient unity in theory and 
practice to justify a much greater degree of union in organization. 
But in the sacraments there is enough divergence of faith and 
practice to prevent intercommunion and corporate union though 
not cooperative action. The Conference found cause for encourage- 
ment in the several signs that point to the obliteration of the sharp 
distinctions between liturgical and non-liturgical Churches. 

Real obstacles to unity are found in differences of polity and 
in different conceptions of the ministry and the sacraments. Here 
the Conference was obliged to document a “marked unlikeness.” 
Four different views were set forth and labelled irreconcilable: (1) 
that a ministry in the three-fold form of bishops, priests, and 
deacons was instituted in the church by Christ; (2) that the his- 
toric episcopate is essential for corporate union; (3) that a ministry 
was instituted by Christ in which bishops as distinct from presby- 
ters are not essential; and (4) that no specially ordained ministry 
whatever is required by the conception of the church. These differ- 
ences, which seem far-reaching and very important to most non- 
Lutherans, the Conference could not resolve. Little effort was 
made to do so. The advance upon Lausanne lies in the clearer 
statement of the difficulty. Edinburgh could only express the need 
for more study and the hope for more light. 

As the section pondered this question about the degrees of 
likeness that are basic for church unity, it became very clear that 
there are a multitude of angles to the problem and that in the last 
analysis a great deal depends upon our view of the church. When 
some form of worship or some kind of church government is re- 
garded as belonging to the essence of the church, as is the case 
with many Christians, then differences of conviction concerning 
polity or worship become very serious matters for the cause of 
unity. They call men to a new study of the very idea of the church. 
When it is held that the Churches must first reach a high measure 
of agreement on questions of organization before they can attain 
any one of the three different levels of unity described above, when 
order is made a matter of faith, then the whole Faith and Order 
movement must reconsider its doctrine of the church, what it is, 
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why it is, what is necessary for its being and what for its well- 
being. And this was doubtless one of the deepest impressions 
made on the delegates at Edinburgh, that we must devote ourselves 
now for some years to a study of the doctrine of the church. 

Section four summarized the two main conceptions of the 
church as “authoritarian” and “personal.” In the first type it is 
insisted that everything is given in the Scriptures, everything that 
pertains to faith, to worship, and to organization. In the other 
type there is equal insistence upon the individual experience of 
divine grace as the ruling principle of the “gathered” church. This 
classification is not sufficiently comprehensive, but it seems probable 
that the discussion which lies ahead will begin with these two 
contrasted types of church. 

Then came the final and inevitable question, as if to point up 
the whole Conference to some real and practical conclusion: What 
can we do to move towards the unity we should seek? The ques- 
tion was suggested in part by Paul Douglass’ book, A Decade of 
Objective Progress in Church Unity, 1927-36 but most largely 
by the fifth report of Commission IV, “Next Steps on the Road 
toa United Church.” This also was assigned to section four of the 
Conference. 

In answering this question the Conference first called atten- 
tion to the fact that there is already a high degree of spiritual unity 
among Christians and that it is constantly growing. It is experi- 
enced by Christians as love of one another and understanding of 
one another even in our varieties of faith and organization. It is 
based upon the fundamental conviction that the church is the Body 
of Christ and is therefore, in principle and ideal, one. The next 
steps that are now suggested are intended to help point the way 
in making apparent the real spiritual unity that already exists. 

Among the practical proposals adopted by the Conference are 
these: A periodical publication and a program of education for 
laity and youth; courses and chairs in theological seminaries; re- 
search groups in various regions; a special day of prayer; mutual 
aid to the suffering across national and ecclesiastical boundaries ; 
a re-study of the Christian principles underlying cooperation; 
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fellowships of unity to promote acquaintance and understanding ; 
regional conferences on the pattern of Edinburgh; the practice of 
intercommunion where conscience and loyalties do not forbid; con- 
versations among Churches leading toward. union; enlargement 
of spheres of cooperation; encouragement of unions among the 
younger Churches; and the fusion of the two ecumenical move- 
ments, Faith and Order and Life and Work, into a World Council 
of Churches. 

This last suggestion, the formation of a World Council, 
aroused more discussion than any other part of the report of sec- 
tion four. It was put in the hands of a special committee and was 
finally adopted by a majority of the delegates but not without con- 
siderable opposition. It is believed that the proposed World Coun- 
cil is necessary to implement all the practical suggestions here 
presented for the furtherance of Christian unity. Such a union 
of the two great ecumenical movements will be the most practical 
means of providing that increased cooperation and fellowship 
among the Churches which is necessary for “the Church’s Unity 
in Life and Worship.” 

The Edinburgh Conference appointed a committee of seven 
to join with a similar committee appointed by the Oxford Confer- 
ence on Life and Work to constitute a Committee of Fourteen 
whose duty it will be to plan for the World Council. The Council, 
however, is to be set up by the Churches as such and not by the 
agencies of these Conferences. Its formation will be much in the 
foreground of practical Christian statesmanship during the next 
ten years. 

Those who are concerned about the machinery of church 
union will doubtless regard this action concerning a World Council 
of Christian Churches as the most important result of Edinburgh 
1937. Others of us will continue to regard as the most important 
achievement the imponderable values of rich Christian fellowship 
and the germinating process of cooperative Christian thinking, 
particularly on the Doctrine of the Church. 


ABDEL Ross WENTz 


CHURCH UNION: SOME SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


MERLE W. BOYER 
Chicago, Illinois 


iB is a commonplace among critical church historians and sociol- 

ogists in general that the Christian movement as it has emerged 
and developed in society must be regarded in the light of the inter- 
play of social movements and forces. At the earliest period of 
the history of the church, the Christian movement found it impos- 
sible to be in the world and yet not of the world. And when the 
new movement became crystallized in the form of an institution, 
the church, it inevitably became involved in the flux and tensions 
that characterize the social and cultural life of man. It is as a 
result of these tensions in the cultural organism that the problem 
of church union arises. For indeed, the problem of church union 
is not always a spiritual problem as some pious writers on church 
union would have it. Disunion among the Christian churches is 
not due entirely to the perversity of individual Christians. It is 
due very largely to the fact that human nature and the culture 
organism operate along lines which make strict, hard-bound, con- 
ventional union impossible for any great length of time. 

Down through the ages in the periods of its greatest activity 
and most pronounced achievement, the Christian movement has 
been characterized by either one of two tendencies as it operates in 
the culture-organism. It may take on the characteristics of a free- 
moving, loosely-organized, ebullient and confident force setting 
out to conquer the society or community in which it finds itself. At 
such times the flood gates of Christianity are opened to their full 
capacity. There is no thought of fear, little thought of organiza- 
tion, no desire for control. In such periods the words church union 
have little significance. This is the Christianity of Paul and the 
first century Christians at work in the Graeco-Roman world. This 
is the Christianity of the Reformation period operating in Western 
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European culture. This is the Christianity of the Wesleys moving 
through England and America. 

However, there are other periods in the history of the Chris- 
tian movement. There are periods when the prevailing tendency 
for the church is to conserve its powers, harden its shell, strengthen 
its position against the subversive forces of the surrounding cul- 
ture. Such periods are usually times of crisis when the dangers 
surrounding the Christian church appear to be very great. The 
church is characterized by a fear-psychosis at these periods. It is 
this fear which makes it strengthen its institutional life. It is this 
fear which draws Christians together to present a united front 
against common enemies.* This is the Christianity of the early 
Middle Ages facing the barbarian hordes, and developing a united 
Roman Catholic church to strengthen its forces so that it would not 
be submerged. This is the narrow, institutional, incorrigible Chris- 
tianity of the Eastern Christians in the midst of Mohammedan 
culture. This is the confessional type of Christianity we see 
emerging today in Germany under the impact of the Nazi regime. 

To divide the history of the Christian movement along the 
lines of two such sharply defined tendencies does not mean, of 
course, that one or the other of the tendencies must characterize 
the Christian movement as a whole in our day or in any period of 
the church’s history. There are long periods in the history of the 
world in which the church seems to share the gentle ebb and flow 
of the culture organism as it pursues a relatively uneventful course. 
The nineteenth century may have been such a period. Neither does 
it mean that these tendencies as a whole operate over all Christen- 
dom or that they are not influenced by past events. For instance, 
German Christianity may be characterized by the second tendency 
today, while many of us would be inclined to consider Japanese 
Christianity, under Kagawa’s leadership, within the first tendency. 

What we have then in the Christian church as we know it 
today is an institution that constantly tends to react either in an 


1 See the readiness with which the Lutherans were ready to cooperate with the Cath- 


olics against the Turks in case of actual danger (Augsburg Confession: Preface, para- 
graph 1), | 
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expansive or contractive manner, depending on the impact of the 
surrounding social order and depending upon that unpredictable 
and inexplicable plus factor which has always been present in the 
movement and which so often emerges at unexpected times. In 
addition to this, the church presents us with a varied and complex 
pattern of thought forms, denominations, and institutions which 
constitute the stratified results of contractive and expansive move- 
ments undergone in the long and varied history of Christianity in 
past ages. To understand the full implications of church union 
movements in the present as in the past it is necessary to take into 
consideration the two characteristic reactions shown by the church 
as an institution in the social process. Moreover, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the fact that the combined results of past expansive 
and contractive movements are still with us, perhaps in the form of 
submerged ideas among certain Christian groups or mayhap in the 
form of active institutions. 

As I view the history of the Christian church and its move- 
ments toward union in various periods of its history, I find that 
these movements fall in line with the two general tendencies enu- 
merated above. Movements toward church union may be motiv- 
ated by cooperative interest with the idea in mind of achieving 
some common purpose. Or they are motivated by protective inter- 
ests, the idea in mind being to conserve certain common truths or 
ideals which are in danger of being lost. The cooperative motive 
leads the American churches to move toward church union in the 
Federal Council of Churches. The protective motive leads the 
Anglican and Swedish Lutheran groups to move in the direction 
of a common understanding. 

When the church is in the midst of an expansive period, 
church union appears to be a minor matter. The Marburg colloquy 
is much more significant today than it ever was for Luther or 
Zwingli. It is only when the initial expansive period is over that 
the words “church union” take on new meaning. Then the 
churches enter into cooperative groups when they find that the 
social order in which they operate does not yield fully enough or 
quickly enough to their ideal. But these cooperative groups are 
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rarely if ever genuine unions. They are federations or leagues or 
conferences. What their constituents desire is not union or coales- 
cence into one body. No, they are concerned with unity, the har- 
monious cooperation of parts, for that is all that is necessary to 
achieve their ends, while organic union might be disastrous for 
those ends. Not so with those groups that are motivated by pro- 
tective interests. Organic union in most cases alone suffices to 
meet their needs, and organic union alone suffices to give them 
the institutional strength to turn the tables on the forces that are 
pressing from without. The desire for cooperative union always 
remains ideal, unachieved, and incomplete. The necessity for pro- 
tective union usually emerges as fact. 

The Roman Catholic church is the most striking example of 
a great Christian group that has achieved union through protective 
interests. The history of the church from the period of Constan- 
tine to that of Charlemagne shows this interesting process of the 
emergence of a protective union in fact. There is a great contrast 
between the church of the Arian controversies and the church at 
Rome under Gregory I and his successors. The contrast is not 
inexplicable when one considers that the Vandals were harassing 
the African provinces as St. Augustine brooded over his Civitas 
Det. The Roman church had to harden its shell and consolidate 
its forces in unified action to protect its life. 

And let it be remembered that we have pointed out previously 
that there has always been present in the Christian movement an 
unexplained, irrational plus-factor which asserts itself at unex- 
pected times and in peculiar ways. When Christianity has asserted 
itself in the past through this plus-factor the tables have been 
turned and the social organism has been molded by Christianity 
rather than Christianity by the social organism. We are not cer- 
tain that a re-emergence of the power of this plus-factor of Chris- 
tianity may not occur in our own day. 


THE CHURCH’S OPPORTUNITY IN AN ERA OF 
THEOLOGICAL CONSTRUCTION 


Il PrReEsEnNtT ASSETS AND THE FUTURE ENTERPRISE 


WILLIAM H. COOPER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


a Coa the contributions which may be looked for in the twen- 

tieth century from the United Lutheran Church to American 
Christianity is that of theological influence. To date, for 
reasons that the social historian understands, that influence has 
not been strong; indeed, it has been negligible. It is the object 
of this article, however, to show that our church, having at last 
become culturally and linguistically American is now distinguished 
by certain assets of its own which in the course of a few more 
generations should lead us on to larger accomplishments in the field 
of theology. Circumstances are already favorable to an enlarging 
sphere for the Lutheran impact upon American religious thought. 
But circumstances alone will not determine future accomplish- 
ments. These remain to be first envisioned, then achieved. 

Before we suggest in outline the enterprise to which we be- 
lieve the United Lutheran Church is called in theological work, let 
us briefly list the assets to which we have referred. It is evident 
to every observer that among Protestant church bodies in this 
country none rivals the Lutheran groups in the degree of unanimity 
with which an inherited point of view and a fundamental tradition 
in theology are adhered to. That there are elements of potential 
weakness as well as of great strength in such an inheritance we 
do not deny. But we have come upon a time when there is a su- 
preme advantage to any church in possessing doctrinal unanimity 
supported by an unbroken and powerful tradition. Positions which 
a few decades ago appeared strong because they were “modern” 
have been quietly abandoned as inadequate for the new age by 
the churches of the liberal wing in Protestantism. Men are casting 
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about for a securer anchorage than the old liberalism can give. 
In the future, therefore, those churches will have a superior posi- 
tion which can assume as their starting point a theological basis 
that is their very own, not the result of haphazard, eclectic borrow- 
ing, or of being turned this way and that by the winds of doctrine, 
but the outflow of centuries of churchly life and the crystallization 
of repeated crises of controversy. Such an asset is possessed by 
the United Lutheran Church in America in common with the other 
Lutheran bodies of the land and, of course, the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Orthodox churches. Doctrinal harmony within the 
constituent synods of the United Lutheran Church was achieved 
in 1918 after a consistent development in the face of every obstacle 
over an entire century and more. That harmony is even more 
apparent in 1937 than it was twenty years ago.’ 


This first great asset in our present and future theological 
work is accompanied by another, that is, a uniform fidelity on the 
part of our ministers in the preaching of the Word of God. The 
plagues of the Protestant pulpit,—sensationalism, secularism, indi- 
vidualism, modernism, and dilettantism in economics, psychology, 
sociology, and belles lettres find no congenial home among us and 
are soon resented by our people wherever they make a tentative 
appearance. The United Lutheran Church took no official part in 
the National Preaching Mission of 1936. The reason generally 
given for such official non-participation was that our church had 
no guarantee that the preachers engaged for that mission would 
or could in every case preach the gospel with sufficient clearness 
and loyalty. As one who cooperated personally in preparing for 
some local services of the Preaching Mission, the present writer 
can now testify that this apprehension was well founded. There 
were men of national reputation in the National Preaching Mis- 


1 It should be unnecessary to remind the reader of two facts which bear this out. The 
issue between fundamentalists and modernists, which cuts across all the other American 
Protestant denominations except the most liberal, has been unknown to the Lutheran 
church. Again, the differences between ritualists and low churchmen among Luther- 
ans are regarded by both sides as doctrinally insignificant, in contrast to the really 


sents differences which persist between Anglo-Catholic and low-church Episco- 
palians. 
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sion who apparently were ignorant of the gospel. The gospel 
cannot be preached apart from the proclamation of Jesus as Christ 
and Lord. This is an axiom of the religion of the New Testament. 
To our intense regret we listened to some Christless preaching 
under the National Mission of last year. We thank God and take 
courage that Christ is preached universally in our church. 

But what has this incomparable asset to do with the theology 
of the future? The truth is that there is a twofold rather than a 
single tie between theology and preaching. That a sincerely Chris- 
tian theology will result in straight-forward gospel preaching is 
readily granted. But that the consistent preaching of the imper- 
ishable gospel has a reflex influence upon the rise and development 
of theological leaders is sometimes forgotten.” It may confidently 
be predicted that those churches which have most effectively pre- 
served the pure preaching of the Word of God will have in that 
fact alone an invaluable asset for doing constructive work in the- 
ology. In the past the productive periods in theology have asa rule 
been accompanied and influenced by evangelical preaching, while 
the generations in which theology declined witnessed a corres- 
ponding deterioration in preaching. 

A third asset, not at all peculiar to the Lutheran church but 
belonging to these times and enjoyed by all the churches is the 
higher valuation that is being placed upon the cultivation of the 
devotional life. This is one of the treasures which Rome has never 
lost in spite of the exaggerations wrought in her midst by mysti- 
cism and monasticism. The Lutheran church has perhaps lost less 
of it than some other Protestant households of faith, but much was 
lost even by Lutherans in the chilly decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the feverish transitions of the nineteenth. Of the three 


2 It is of some consequence to observe that in the church of the Middle Ages the 
century of Thomas Aquinas was also the century of the preaching orders, the Franciscans 
and Dominicans. Francis of Assissi died in 1226, Dominic in 1221. Aquinas was born 
about 1225. He thus was contemporaneous in young manhood with the second generation 
of the thirteenth century preaching revival. His revered teacher, Albertus Magnus, was 
a Dominican, attracted into that order at the impressionable age of seventeen by the 
preaching of Jordan of Saxony. We must remember also that Augustine heard the 
preaching of Ambrose, Chemnitz the preaching of Luther, and Paul the preaching of 
Stephen. 
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things that make a theologian, meditatio and oratio are the per- 
sonal elements and tentatio is the providential. May it not be said 
that most of the spiritual significance of tentatio is lost on the 
person who seldom or irregularly engages in private prayer and 
meditation? The growing appreciation among both clergy and 
laity for the elements of personal religion is one of the most hope- 
ful signs for the theology of the future. 


The last asset which may be mentioned as belonging to our 
church in its efforts to provide a constructive theology for Ameri- 
can Protestantism is the rising standard of our ministerial educa- 
tion. That there is so much discontent with existing standards 
should not blind us to the long way which we have come since the 
days of Muhlenberg and Kuntze.* Nor should the inadequacy of 
our achievements dismay us when we remind ourselves that both 
the ideals and the actual requirements of our ministerial education 
have not been surpassed and have rarely been equalled by other 
Protestant bodies. By this time, however, we have learned that 
purely academic standards are an insufficient measure and that a 
more severe selection of personnel is also in order if we are to raise 
still further the quality of our candidates for the ministry. At any 
rate that quality is steadily improving, if we are to believe the 
testimony of our most experienced educators. This is a promising 
sign for a church which has not yet made its due cultural and in- 
tellectual contribution to the life of the nation. 


These are our assets in the enterprise that lies before us. But 
are there on the other hand no liabilities, no hindrances to delay 
our progress and to complicate our preparations? Honesty 
compels us to face these liabilities by stating them without reserve. 
Indeed the liabilities appear to be more numerous, if not more 
weighty, than the assets! 

First among these we would mention a certain mental inert- 
ness among our theological students and our pastors which is hard 
to describe because it is so intangible and formless. In the case 


3 A full survey of early ministerial education in the Lutheran Church in America is 


given in the first four chapters of A. R. Wentz’s History of Gettysburg Seminary (Phila- 
delphia, 1926). 
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of students it may be due in part to some of our educational 
methods, while in the case of the older men it is more probably due 
to fixed habits of preoccupation with the pressing practical work 
of the church. At any rate there is less earnest questioning con- 
cerning fundamentals, less energetic inquiring into living issues, 
and less love of knowledge among both our younger and our older 
men than is needed for the times. There is a decided tendency to 
do what a revered preceptor of the past often warned against, i.e. 
to abuse the confessions of the church by resting in them. The 
result is a widespread and possibly an increasing indifference 
among us to the intellectual implications of the gospel and an 
ignorance of the tension which exists between the premises of 
Christianity and many of the strongest currents of contemporary 
secular thought. 

A second liability or handicap opposing our theological prog- 
ress as a church is the fact that so many of our more studiously 
inclined pastors have been spending their efforts in fields that have 
a relatively remote relation to theological science. Modern psy- 
chology, a study which is not yet fifty years old; sociology, which 
is still youthful and partially undefined at twice the age of psy- 
chology; economics, not so dismal as in the days of Adam Smith 
and Thomas Malthus, but recently very uncertain in its practical 
applications ; and educational theory, which judged by its fruits is 
in a somewhat unsatisfactory stage with further changes impend- 
ing,—these are the fascinating subjects of today which appeal to 
the college graduate who aims at some sort of scholarly distinction 
in his professional life. These fields offer, it is true, a legitimate 
challenge to the Christian minister because of their human interest 
and the obvious relation which they sustain to practical theology. 
We do not, therefore, complain that our pastors have been entering 
these avenues of learning. But we lament that a disproportionate 
number of our ordained men has been diverted into these newer 
studies and that too few men of superior attainments have been 
seeking meanwhile to occupy the older fields of ethics, philosophy, 
philology, and history, all of which have been fundamentally allied 
to theology through countless generations of mutual interaction. 
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Most unfavorable of all, the number of our clergy outside the 
faculties of our theological seminaries who have throughout their 
careers maintained an active and fruitful interest in exegetical and 
systematic theology is regrettably small. The consequence has 
been a prevalent indifference among our men to the rapidly ac- 
cumulating wealth of the Biblical and theological sciences and a 
deficiency for this reason in their personal approach to the Bible 
itself. The Bible is the most contemporaneous of books. But the 
student who is at work in the twentieth century and who yet is 
content to approach the Scriptures with the tools and the apparatus 
of the fifth century, or of the sixteenth, or even of the nineteenth, 
is unfair to the Bible, untrue to himself, and unworthy of the age 
in which he lives. 

A third liability in the present state of affairs which we be- 
lieve to be gradually disappearing, but which still exists, is the 
natural outcome of the two we have already mentioned. It has 
been accurately observed by one of our most influential teachers 
that we are at the present juncture “an inarticulate church.’”* 
Preoccupation with practical duties and diversion into non- 
theological studies has resulted in a noticeable absence of exegetical 
and doctrinal discussion and writing among our pastors. Hardly 
a single significant book on the confessions or in dogmatics or 
even in Biblical theology has appeared from a writer in the United 
Lutheran Church since Schmauk and Benze’s The Confessions 
and the Confessional Principle in the Lutheran Church, which 
was published in 1911.’ In the same interval of a quarter century 
the presentation and discussion of doctrinal theses and exegetical 


4 President C. M. Jacobs in The Lutheran Church Quarterly for January, 1937, in 
his review of the New Testament Commentary, p. 112. 

5 This statement would exclude American translations of works by foreign Lutheran 
authors and systems of doctrine written as textbooks, as well as important articles, essays, 
and pamphlets that have appeared. We would, however, gratefully acknowledge the 
Jubilee Edition of Luther’s Small Catechism (1929) to which two writers of the United 
Lutheran Church contributed and which contains much material that is otherwise inacces- 
sible; and the volume of Theological Studies (Philadelphia, 1926) dedicated to H. E. 
Jacobs. Professor Henry Schaeffer’s The Call to Prophetic Service (New York 1926) 
traverses the Biblical field. The New Testament Commentary (Philadelphia, 1936) is 
a cooperative work of twenty-eight contributors and marks what we may hope is a new 


epoch in our Biblical scholarship, It is the only one-volume commentary on the New 
Testament in the English language. 
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papers at sessions of conferences, synods, and general conventions 
has well nigh disappeared. While there are those who would 
applaud this decline as a mark of progress evincing a due absorp- 
tion in the multiform business of the church, the prolonged silence 
simply postpones any positive theological influence which our 
church can exert upon American Protestantism as a whole. 
Doctrinal issues have a way of going to sleep and of seeming to 
be dead only to become very much alive without the least prelimi- 
nary warning. Any church whose clergy are unprepared to meet 
the revival of old questions and the arrival of new ones, and whose 
sense of its own historic right to be a church becomes blurred and 
dulled, is in no position to assume the leadership among other 
churches in theological matters.° 


Our present silence may, of course, be a good thing. It may 
mean that we are thinking our way through to the point where 
we shall at last be able to write clearly and to speak out effectively ; 
but it is a bad thing if it means that we have stopped thinking. 
Have we forgotten the rock from which we were hewn? The 
effectiveness of Luther as a public witness to evangelical truth lay 
largely in the timeliness of his hammer strokes. ‘Nothing is so 
inevitable,’ says Goethe, “as an idea whose time has come.” 
Luther not only knew what to say when he had reached the age of 
thirty-three. He said it in time! But behind his most timely 
pronouncements there lay, as we now know, years of laborious 
preparation and of consistent spiritual and mental development. 
Exegetical study and writing flowing freshly out of an awakened 
inner life were among Luther’s chief activities in the years leading 
up to the great Reformation. Then, in due course, followed his 
mighty doctrinal contributions to Christendom. He did not dream 
of the changes that were coming; but by reason of this prepara- 
tory activity he was fully ready when they came. Are we true 
“T utherans” in this respect in our generation? If not, we assume 
thereby a heavy liability. 


6 On the other hand these neglected matters are now receiving fresh attention in such 
informal conferences as the Annual Pastors’ Convocation held after Easter at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. 
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Last, but not least, we would refer to what may be regarded 
as a potential liability with regard to the policies governing cur- 
ricula in our theological seminaries. Every seminary graduate 
is ready after a few years in the world to come back and tell his 
alma mater how she can improve and expand her curriculum. 
Through the years the almae matres of the church have been lis- 
tening with good-natured tolerance to these proposals for progress. 
The result has been a broadening and modernizing of the seminary 
curricula which would have astonished but would not altogether 
have gratified our grandfathers. Most of these changes have no 
doubt been inevitable. But they have been characterized in the 
main by a steady shifting of the emphasis from systematic to 
practical theology, due not so much to a formulated policy as to 
the pressure of public opinion in the church. We have been moving 
all along away from St. Paul and in the direction of St. James, 
forgetting meanwhile the testimony of St. Paul, the systematic 
thinker, “I labored more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but 
the grace of God that was with me.” Little by little we have begun 
to neglect the gold and silver and precious stones while assembling 
the necessary but less valuable wood and stucco and varnish. We 
need carpenters and painters, to be sure, in continuing work on 
the rising edifice of the church. But we cannot do for long without 
master builders. A mere shifting of attention in our seminaries 
from the systematic to the practical will never change the nature 
of the things themselves. The old distinctions stubbornly persist, 
the distinction between a science and an art, the difference between 
knowmg and knowing how to do. In an era of approaching 
theological construction such as we believe the twentieth century 
to be, an era when modern culture will have to be Christianized 
if the church is not to be paganized, it will not suffice to teach our 
candidates for the ministry how to do. They must learn also to 
think and to know. The warning of a great churchman whose 
work was finished only yesterday, a man who with rare success 
combined in himself the contemplative and the active sides of the 
Christian ministry, still rings in our ears, “The preacher who 
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loses out in action does so because he has previously lost out 
in thought.’ 

Having thus enumerated both the assets and the liabilities of 
our church as regards her theological work, what shall we say con- 
cerning the enterprise that beckons us on to a more constructive 
effort, an effort which should have a positive and steadying influ- 
ence upon American religious thinking in general,—possibly even 
upon Roman Catholic and Jewish as well as Protestant thought? 
The task is not a simple one. In its broadest aspect it is three- 
fold. We must first learn to place an accurate valuation upon our 
doctrinal heritage. We must also learn to understand and to feel 
with others who have had a different heritage. Finally, we must 
fall to work in the spirit of the gospel and diligently try to increase 
the talent or talents which the Lord has lent us. 

We begin, then, with our first obligation,—to value rightly 
our doctrinal heritage. This means much more than to form a 
correct estimate of the work of such men as Krauth and Jacobs 
whose importance was suggested in a previous article. It means 
to arrive at the deepest possible inner appreciation and the most 
discriminating perception of the development of Christian thought 
as a whole, from the Apostle Paul to Tertullian, from the fathers 
of Nicaea to the fathers of Trent, and from Luther to Barth. It 
means in our case specifically to learn to know the Confessions of 
the Lutheran church not only in their historical setting and in 
their mutual relations but also in their scriptural character, in 
their meaning for the life of faith, and in their bearing upon 
Christian culture and upon human society in general. For im- 
bedded in the Confessions is the Lutheran Principle, unique in 


7 The shifting of emphasis from systematic to practical theology in curriculum has 
been offset in a measure by a gradual awakening of interest in systematic questions on 
the part of the students themselves during the last decade. For this reason we call the 
liability “potential.” There can be no question that students at all our institutions of 
higher learning are doing more mature thinking today. The quotation here is from S. 
Parkes Cadman in Imagination and Religion (1926). We would add also this word 
of wisdom from A. E. Garvie: “The Christian minister should have sufficient, competent, 
and relevant knowledge of the world which needs the gospel, but not less, even more 
of the gospel which alone is sufficient for the need” (Expository Times, Vol. XLVIII, 
December, 1936, p. 117), 
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Christianity yet in our eyes the most Christian of all the conflicting 
principles of life and thought that have survived in the churches 
to this day. 

The principle of Christianity for which the Lutheran Con- 
fessions stand is both perfectly distinct and entirely simple. It is 
distinct not only from the Roman principle, but it is equally distinct 
from the respective principles of Oriental Orthodoxy, of sectar- 
ianism, of rationalism, of criticism, and even of that which in 
history and in spirit stands closest to it—Reformed Christianity. 
It is distinguishable also from that which in many external respects 
resembles it and has claimed to correct it, namely, the principle of 
Anglo-Catholicism. The Lutheran, like the Anglo-Catholic, em- 
braces the Catholic creeds. But he does so on his own principle and 
not on the principles of Vincent of Lerins or of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey or of the writers in Essays Catholic and Critical. The 
Lutheran Principle is not only unique in Christian thought. It is 
utterly simple and single. No single phrase will sum it up. The 
possibilities of its universal application and expression are inex- 
haustible. It is nothing else and nothing less than faith itself, un- 
questioning faith responding to Jesus Christ as the incarnate truth 
of God and as the only way of salvation; not faith in the abstract, 
not faith without an object, but faith without any object save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,—faith formed and controlled solely by 
its one Object. It is doubtful whether Luther in his moments of 
highest venture and deepest insight would have been willing to 
approve the later distinction between the formal and the material 
principles of the Reformation. That distinction was left to an 
analytical age to formulate. On the higher levels of Christian 
faith it tends to disappear. There are, strictly speaking not two 
principles of the Reformation but one, i.e., the material principle. 
Everything which is characteristic of Lutheranism may be drawn 
from that one principle.* 

8 I regard the formal principle as logically valid and historically justified. But it 
is a corollary and not our original premise as Lutherans. If the Pope had accepted the 
scriptural principle of justification by faith before the Leipsic disputation, Luther would 


never have had occasion to enunciate the formal principle of the sole authority of the 
scriptures. 
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There is, however, a mighty potentiality of variety in the 
central tenet of the Reformation, for faith in Jesus Christ is the 
spring of Christian thought as well as the key to Christian life. 
On its intellectual side Lutheranism is bound by its fidelity to 
Christ to welcome all truth whether derived from inquiry into the 
natural universe of which he is the integrating Head or whether 
accumulated through historical research into the ways of his 
providence, or whether emanating from insight into spiritual things 
on the part of men who in every time and place have named the 
Name of Christ. In particular, Lutheran theology is committed 
by its single principle of loyalty to Christ to conservation as well 
as to progress. Whatever facts are now coming to light with 
regard to pre-Reformation life and doctrine exhibiting aspects of 
that life and features of that doctrine as in closer harmony with 
the spirit and letter of Scripture than our older historians and 
theologians supposed,—whatever these facts are they are to be — 
welcomed by us as belonging to our legitimate although unclaimed 
heritage.* But Lutheran theology is committed also to progress 
and to ceaseless self-criticism in the light of both Scripture and 
history. It is not bound by tradition, not even by traditional 
methods of Scriptural exegesis; nor is it bound by any single 
historic theological system, even though such a system was at one 
time its own legitimate and commendable creation. Thus the con- 
servatism of Lutheran theology is always selective and critical, 
while its progressive function is to be alert to catch every leading 
of the Spirit of Christ and every sign of the times. 


What then is our total doctrinal heritage? Surely it is vastly 
more than the Catholic truths which Luther himself received from 
his own past. It includes, too, our modern appreciation and under- 
standing, through a deeper historical research than Luther could 


9 Thus Gustav Aulén in his attractive little book, Christus Victor (Eng. tr. 1931) 
has shown in new perspective Luther’s agreement with the classical (pre-Anselmic) 
Catholic doctrine of the atonement, which the Swedish theologian now offers to our 
consideration as more scriptural than any one of the post-Reformation theories taken by 
itself. His arguments appeal to me as a great deal more penetrating than those of 
Hastings Rashdall in The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology (1919). 
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command in his day, of the ancient Catholic church and the church 
of the Middle Ages. Again, this heritage of ours includes the rich 
and abiding heritage which Luther himself has bequeathed to us. 
Four centuries of study and research and application to ever- 
changing conditions have not exhausted the treasury of Luther’s 
lore. Its range and depth approach that of the prophets and 
apostles themselves from whom he so freely drew. We are 
strangely unfair to Luther. In our popular Reformation Day 
addresses we have been prone to canonize and almost to apotheosize 
him. Yet few of us have cared to spend long years in a study of 
the man and his work, which would prove a better testimony of our 
love and reverence for his memory than any panegyric. 


Then there is that remarkable heritage which has come down 
to us from the standard Lutheran theologians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. “Scholastics” is the opprobrious epithet 
with which some of us have dismissed the entire company of them, 
from Melanchthon to Quenstedt. Yet they, too, merit our study 
today. A successful and impressive revival of the scholastic 
method in philosophy, begun under the aegis of the able and far- 
seeing Leo XIII, has revealed to many their serious undervalua- 
tion hitherto of the real place of the scholastics in the history of 
thought. The vitality and validity of a critical neo-scholasticism 
is winning the respect of the learned world. If our perspective has 
lately been somewhat improved with regard to Thomas Aquinas as 
a philosopher it may still require to be slightly adjusted with regard 
to John Gerhard as a theologian, for John Gerhard was not igno- 
rant of the mediaeval doctors. At any rate, first-hand sympathetic 
study of our scholastic heritage is to be preferred to cursory 
criticism and unintelligent scorn. 


What, then, shall we say of the bequest which the latest age 
of criticism and new inquiry has left to us Lutherans in theology? 
Is there no danger that the very appreciation of that which is 
older may blind us to this most recent heritage? We have already 
pointed out in a previous article that the last two centuries have 
taught us better methods, greater patience, a deeper humility and 
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a more objective love of truth in our approach to every problem 
in theology than the fathers of the classic eras were wont to 
exercise. Even the rationalists have taught us. While we reject 
their principle we are compelled to admire their method. Bret- 
schneider’s comprehensive survey of Lutheran doctrine in the triple 
light of Biblical exegesis, the history of Christian thought and the 
criticism of ‘reason,’ while it proceeded on the rationalistic 
principle, was a pioneer venture of no mean proportions. It still 
serves to remind us, after the lapse of a hundred years, that 
exegetical, historical, and constructive labors must be kept in 
proper balance and in mutual relations to one another in the de- 
velopment of a Christian system and that every system needs to 
submit to a scutiny of all the steps by which it has been built up.*° 
With the rationalists, but long outlasting them, came the scientific 
Biblical scholarship which today displays unabated zeal and con- 
stant productivity on a hundred sides. We have yet to harvest 
the fruits of this last century and more of interdenominational and 
international Biblical study for our American Lutheran theology 
and to apply to them all the old test of our doctrine of the Word. 


The second step of our church’s task in theology is the effort 
to understand others whose traditions and heritage differ in part 
from our own. Here for a long time we have been seriously at 
fault. We have been so content with what we have believed to be 
our superior heritage that we have failed to follow the apostolic 
injunction, “Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others.” There is no more profitable study 


10 Karl G. Bretschneider’s Handbuch der Dogmatik der evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche, 2 volumes, first came out in 1814. It was thrice revised and improved, taking 
full account of the contemporary work of Schleiermacher and others. The last edition 
was issued in 1838. In spite of his rationalism Bretschneider was a churchman, and 
among the first to insist upon a distinction which is vital to us today, namely, the differ- 
ence between “theological orthodoxy,” as settled by the standard writers of the seven- 
teenth century, and “churchly orthodoxy” as determined by the doctrinal decisions 
embodied in the confessions of the sixteenth century. It is of some interest to know 
that Luthardt followed Bretschneider’s plan of an orderly and detailed presentation of 
exegetical and historical material in the first edition of his famous Kompendiwm in 1865, 
which is still popular, having reached its thirteenth edition through the work of Robert 
Jelke (Leipsic, 1933), 
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for the man whose interest lies in theology than the comparative 
examination of what the churches value most in their respective 
traditions and of the historic processes by which Christians of the 
most differing types have come to be what they are today. Doctor 
Krauth’s exhaustive investigation of infant salvation in the Cal- 
vinistic system, which began as a book review but took the final 
shape of a learned monograph (Philadelphia, 1874) is a model for 
all of us who come after. Both its spirit and its method are above 
reproach, for it was written not in the interest of polemics but of 
truth. Doctor H. E. Jacobs’ The Lutheran Movement in England 
(Philadelphia, 1890) is of permanent value not only as history 
but as a piece of irenic and constructive theological writing. But 
what else have we done? Between 1890 and 1934 there is a long 
blank. In the latter year appeared Julius Seebach’s The Path of 
Protestantism,—the first scholarly effort in book form to be made 
by a writer of the United Lutheran Church toward the under- 
standing of our American brethren of varying confessions who 
yet own the one Christ.” 


In the meantime the American Episcopalians and the British 
Anglicans have been setting us a good example in this department. 
Already in 1889 A. V. G, Allen of the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge had given to Americans the standard interpretation 
of Jonathan Edwards grounded upon a thorough first hand knowl- 
edge of the New England theology. Within more recent years 
Professor Frank Gavin of the General Seminary has expounded 
modern Greek Orthodox thought to us with sympathy and accur- 
acy; W. J. Sparrow-Simpson has reviewed in an engaging man- 
ner a century of French Catholic religious thought; Bethune- 


11 The blank is not quite a total one. Mention should be made of Dr. H. E. Jacobs’ 
edition of Eck’s Four Hundred and Four Theses (1911), and of Dr. George B 
Arbaugh’s Revelation in Mormonism (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1932). A few other 
works of this type by our men may have escaped my notice. 


12 Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought (Milwaukee, 1923; 
reissued, 1937); Religious Thought in France in the Nineteenth Century (London! 
1935) ; Nestorius and His Teaching (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1908). Bethune-Baker : 
now Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
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Baker has written an important monograph on Nestorius and the 
long lost Bazaar of Heraclides, in view of the close relations lately 
established between the Nestorian Church and the Church of 
England. There is, to be sure, a new interest among us in the 
history of American Christianity in all its phases; but more is 
needed than the study of the history. We must try as American 
Lutherans to enter with understanding into the minds and hearts 
of our contemporaries of other faiths and convictions; and this 
cannot be done without direct personal acquaintance with both men 
and books. It will not do to brand everything in American Prot- 
estantism which is not historically traceable to Lutheran sources 
as “Calvinistic” or “legalistic,” although we often do just that to 
save ourselves the trouble of direct observation. It will not do to 
regard contemporary Jewish religious thought as a mere survival 
of New Testament Pharisaism. Nor should we fail to observe 
Roman Catholicism as it has developed in the United States under 
the stimulus of powerful Protestant competition and influence. 


Wherever we look beyond our own ecclesiastical borders today 
we can see some things to commend and welcome. The question is, 
have we been sufficiently appreciative of these things? Have we 
known that Professor Henry Boynton Smith of Union Seminary 
(1815-1877), a Presbyterian coming out of a New England Con- 
gregationalist environment, wrought out for himself a Christo- 
centric theology approximating Lutheranism in its inner principle; 
or that Handley C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham (1841-1920), 
one of the most highly cultivated evangelicals of his day in the 
Church of England, was the exponent of a theology that was 
essentially Lutheran in almost all of its features; or that Professor 
James Moffatt in his competent article on “Righteousness” in the 
Dictionary of the Apostolic Church and in his later work, Grace 
in the New Testament (1932), holds unswervingly to positions 
which must gratify every Lutheran reader; or that P. Carnegie 
Simpson, a Scotch Presbyterian teaching in an English university, 
has given expression to the Lutheran view of the sacramental as 
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over against the sacrificial emphasis in the Lord’s Supper?” 
These are among the signs of our times. They call us to a broader 
and more open approach to brethren of other names and under 
other standards who are confessors with us of common truths. 


But there is a third path for us to follow in the coming enter- 
prise. We must multiply our own talents. We must do what the 
business world demands of its workers,—produce! That calls for 
both study and writing on a larger and more varied scale than in 
the past. There is a passage by a noted English scholar of the 
nineteenth century, a liberal of the old school, which is still worth 
quoting a propos of this: “There are mistakes that men make in 
a life of study as in other things. They go on reading and never 
writing, until their acquisitions have become altogether out of pro- 
portion to their power of using them; or their taste may be so 
fastidious, their love of minutiae so great, that no considerable 
work could ever be executed on the scale or with the perfection 
which they proposed. Most of us who have arrived at middle life 
have had dreams in the days of our youth of the books we should 
read, and the languages we should learn, and of the studies which 
we should pursue... but... more valuable and more difficult of 
attainment far than this many-sided cultivation is the force of 
character which carries to its conclusion any single work.” 

Every piece of literary work has its occasional causes, its sur- 
rounding and limiting conditions. Every project of Christian 
scholarship, no matter how far-reaching in intent, is bound to be 
fragmentary and temporary at its conclusion. Yet the fact that a 
writing is occasional does not preclude the possibility of its being 
permanently valuable to the church; nor does the unvarying law 
that knowledge “shall be done away” warrant us in refusing to 
make our contribution to knowledge when the time for that con- 
tribution has come. Occasion is challenging us of the United 


13 In an essay entitled “Grace and Sacrament,” published in Towards Reunion 


(London, 1919). There are numerous points of contact in this essay with the distinctive 
Lutheran position. ; 


14 The words are those of Professor Benjamin Jowett in a sermon preached in 
Westminster Abbey on “The Blessedness of Completed Work,” June 28, 1885, 
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Lutheran Church in America today. A mere bare listing of some 


of the things to be done and of a portion of the studies to be under- 


taken reminds us of our opportunities and spurs us on to action. 
The special questions of the day are clamoring for such solutions 
as we Lutherans, among others, may be able to reach. There is 
the question of anthropology, not in its philosophic or biological, 
but in its spiritual aspects; there are the kindred questions of sin 
and the fall and their relation to universal experience on the one 
hand and Old Testament criticism on the other ; there is the eternal 
mystery of the Person of Christ, promising to throw further 
light on our knowledge of human personality and enhancing our 
appreciation of the divine condescension; there is the doctrine of 
the church and the ministry which, after having been studied un- 
remittingly on its historical side for sixty years, has lately become 
of enormous consequence for the work of Christian reunion; 
there is the reconstruction of Dogmengeschichte in its inner con- 
nections with the actual life and history of the church; there is 
the difficult doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture which has 
already become an issue that may postpone Lutheran unity in this 
country for decades; there is the more accurate delineation of the 
nature and function of revelation; there is the further clarification 
of the relations between philosophy and theology. Over and above 
all these lines of endeavor and accompanying and preceding them 
all is our obligation to conduct a free and unprejudiced, yet rever- 
ent and thorough investigation of Holy Scripture itself. Surely 
every investigator in a department of theology, whether it be the 
exegetical or the historical or the systematic, should give himself 
to the consistent personal study of the Scriptures as a source and 
thus arrive at some measure of independence of all secondary 
works, even the weightiest. In this lay the secret of Luther’s 
strength which has baffled more than one accomplished historian.” 
In this lay the secret of Paul’s power. In this lay the secret of Jesus 


15 Lord Acton wrote to Mandell Creighton in 1882 that there were two questions 
which up to that time had never been properly answered by the historians: ‘““‘What made 
Luther?” and “What made him so strong?” Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton 
by his wife (London, 1913), Vol. I, p. 229. 
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himself, whose Messianic consciousness cannot possibly be separat- 
ed from his personal appropriation of the Scriptures. 

We have but one appeal to add in conclusion. It is that more 
of our pastors will remain or become students and writers. The 
temptation is almost irresistible for our younger men, especially if 
they enter mission fields or marry early, to put aside after gradua- 
tion all study except the minimum that is required for sermon 
preparation. This may be fatal, however, to the minister’s intel- 
lectual life. In the long run it will be harmful also to the practical 
interests of the church. The stern word of Jesus applies here, 
“This ought ye to have done and not have left the other undone.” 
In the final analysis the question before us is, ““What shall we do 
with the talent intrusted to us?” The principle of apprehending 
Christ by faith and of judging Christianity and humanity by the 
Scriptures will never perish from the earth. But if we fail, it will 
be taken from us and given to others who know how to bring forth 
its fruits both in thought and life. 
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ADOLF DEISSMANN 


M. R. HAMSHER 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


[? is a far journey from the average American parish to the 

lecture-room of the University of Berlin and the fields of 
archeological research in Egypt and Asia Minor. But with the 
leadership of Adolf Deissmann in these fields, there is much of 
profit for the Christian minister. Although thwarted in the full 
consummation of his high purposes by the tragic events of his 
later life, Deissmann made a distinct impression on his own age, 
and the fruits of his scholarship are a valuable legacy to succeed- 
ing generations. 

I. His best-known achievement was his original and effec- 
tive contribution to New Testament science. 

This contribution was marked: (1) By his firsthand investi- 
gations into the actual life in the first century New Testament 
environment,—particularly through the search for and the study 
of the papyri, ostraka and inscriptions of that period; and (2) by 
his revolutionary linguistic theory that the New Testament Greek 
was the living language of the people rather than a form of classic 
Greek peculiarly fitted for the sacred revelation. 

To trace the development of his interest in these archeological 
and linguistic studies will disclose the abundance of his resources 
in scholarship. In his own story of his life in Die Religions- 
wissenschaft der Gegenwart, edited by Erich Stange (1925), pp. 
43-78, Deissmann never tires of expressing his gratitude to his 
teachers. In his elementary school days at Herborn, August Nebe 
inspired him to make historical investigations. Under faithful 
leaders in the gymnasium at Wiesbaden, he developed a keen 
interest in philology. He went to Tubingen at the age of nineteen. 
Here a student discussion group, in which. some teachers fre- 
quently participated, helped him find himself. Three years later, 
he spent the summer (1888) at Berlin, where Ferdinand Piper 
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became his teacher in Christian archeology. A short period of 
pastoral experience followed, during which a desire for further 
scientific training took hold of him. So he became an instructor 
and a student at the University of Marburg.. Deissmann regards 
the years passed at Marburg as the most fruitful of his student 
period. Here he read the whole of the Septuagint in a special 
study of the preposition *» for a thesis on the New Testament 
formula “in Christ.” Here he made his first concentrated study of 
the papyri which were available in the University Museum. Here 
he received the inspiration to go to the Near East on expeditions 
for archeological research. And here he published the results of 
his investigations in his Bible Studies (1893) and later in his New 
Bible Studies (1897). Vlie 

Deissmann’s discoveries and his theory of the Koine aroused 
great interest in his own and other countries. He had sat at the 
feet of men like Wellhausen, Herrmann, Julicher, Wissowa, 
Wilcke and Bernhard Weiss. Now his turn had come to be a 
teacher of far-reaching influence. He accepted a call to be pro- 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg, where he taught and continued 
his researches for eleven years (1897-1908). He occupied a 
similar chair in the University of Berlin for twenty-seven years 
(1908-1935). Just as he received the call to Berlin, he was ready 
to publish his Licht vom Osten, which is regarded as his most 
permanent work, and which has since been translated into the 
English under the title, Light from the Ancient East. Deissmann 
was a generous contributor to periodicals and was in demand as a 
lecturer in his chosen field. 

All of these experiences led Deissmann to see the New Testa- 
ment in a new light. To him it came to be a living Word of God’s 
grace and power, written in the language of the people by those 
who lived in daily contact with the common folk and who were in 
sympathy with them in their need. He regards it not as “an old 
parchment but an ever youthful revelation”; not as “the made- 
to-order correctness of. a cold dogmatic legality, but the voice of 
the living God to men and women in need.” For example, others 
may think of the Gospel of John as a treatise on theology; Deiss- 
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mann calls it a “Confession-book”’ in the sense of its being a purely 
spontaneous and personal expression of the Christian’s faith in a 
day of warm conflict over the person of Jesus. Others may see in 
the “Epistles” of Paul formal treatises on doctrine, in a literary 
style, intended to establish a system of dogma in the churches; 
Deissmann calls them “Letters,” written by Paul to friends in the 
churches, in a non-literary style, much as if he were engaged in 
conversation with them. He insists that Paul did not intend to 
build a system of theology with them, but that he was giving 
spontaneous expression to the feelings and faith of his heart under 
the inspiration of his Christian experience. See his Paul: A Study 
in Social and Religious History (1926), pp. 8ff. 

A beautiful and suggestive statement of his theory of the 
New Testament is found in his Light from the Ancient East (pp. 
140-142), “The New Testament was not a product of the colour- 
less refinement of an upper class that had nothing left to hope for, 
whose classical period lay irretrievably in the past. On the con- 
trary, it was, humanly speaking, a product of the force that came 
unimpaired, and strengthened by the divine Presence, from the 
lower class (Mt. 11:25f; I Cor. 1:26-31). This reason alone 
enabled it to become the book of all mankind.” 

The World War interrupted Deissmann’s active archeological 
pursuits. He became interested again, in post-war years, in the 
work in Asia Minor. In 1926, the Ephesus Excavations Board 
of Trustees was organized in Berlin, and was given generous 
financial support by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Deissmann co- 
operated in this project with Austrian, German and Turkish in- 
vestigators with most interesting discoveries resulting. On his 
visit to America in 1929, Deissmann described these finds with 
enthusiasm. He believed them to determine the site of ancient 
Ephesus. The inscriptions uncovered gave much information 
about the ancient pagan cults. Early church history was illumi- 
nated by such discoveries as the grotto and catacomb of “The 
Seven Sleepers,” a quite early church and the Basilica of St. John 
built by Justinian in the sixth century A.D. (See “The Excava- 
tions in Ephesus” by Adolf Deissmann in The Biblical Review 
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July, 1930, pp. 332-346.) Some of the lectures of Deissmann 
on his American journey were later published in book form under 
the title The New Testament in the Light of Modern Research 
(1929): 

Il. Doctor Deissmann also rendered an effective mimstry as 
a preacher. 

He supplied the pulpit of a Pastor Miiller of Dausenau in 
the winter of 1890, as a young Seminarian. He could not forget 
the great difficulties he faced when he had to preach three times 
each week during that Passion season. After his stay at Marburg, 
he became pastor in his home parish at Herborn, having charge 
of three village congregations while teaching in the Herborn 
Seminary. While at Berlin, he preached both at the Academic 
Service of Worship and in less formal gatherings of the students 
on Sunday evenings. A little volume of these sermons and ad- 
dresses, delivered within a decade, was published under the title 
De Profundis (1925). 

The message of this preacher is distinctly human. One need 
not suppose that his preaching at the University was for a re- 
stricted circle. He welcomed the townpeople as well as the 
students and teachers to the worship hours. His sermons were 
not intended for any one class of society exclusively. He was 
interested in all humanity. One of the most interesting sections 
of his autobiography is the narrative of his experiences with his 
village parishioners at Herborn. In this community of small 
farmers and laborers there was a simple piety and sober loyalty 
to the church which inspired the preacher. He speaks of what he 
saw, heard and felt in private conversations or in the assembled 
congregation with these earnest, deeply grounded men. No 
wonder he was called upon to address mass meetings of industrial 
workers and to conduct open forums among them. The teacher, 
who sees in the New Testament a book that originated among the 
common people and that speaks in their own language, becomes a 
preacher who believes that God intends His message for these 
people and that they are able to understand it. 

From his early boyhood he carried the memory of his minister 
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father whose sympathetic insight enabled him to serve all classes 
in his parish. With the passing of the years, the heavy burdens 
of trial which came to Deissmann and his nation brought also an 
enrichment of human sympathy in this preacher. He threw him- 
self into a fine pastoral service to his people who were overwhelmed 
by the sorrows of war. The sermons of this period are touched 
with a note of pathos; but there is always an understanding of 
human nature and an assurance of the right of men to hope. In 
the Preface to De Profundis he says, “I think that I have learned 
in the deeps of German necessity and personal temptation to dig 
more thoroughly into the deeps of the New Testament.” 

His preaching also has the note of authority. In his sermon 
on the Resurrection (De Profundis, p. 3), Deissmann shows this 
attitude in his reference to “the feeling of absolute reverence 
before the Exalted One, who is higher than our reason.” His 
personal piety and genuine humility are qualities which ever win 
respect for the preacher. When he spoke, it was not as the scribes, 
but with the authority of a Christian personality who had a definite 
Word from God. This high religious note was present even in his 
lectures. In one sense, they were sermons as well as lectures. The 
Selly Oak Lectures in 1923, which were translated into English 
with the title, The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, are 
filled with this deeply spiritual quality and frequently make a 
preacher’s practical applications. He never made the claim for it, 
but his listeners were often impressed with the fact that he spoke 
with the dignity of a prophet. His was the ministry of the Word 
of God. 

III. Deissmann exerted a constructive influence for the de- 
velopment of unity in Christendom. 

The association with colleagues of different nationalities in 
the archeological researches in the Near East inspired a broader 
outlook. Deissmann acknowledges it thus: “To this business (New 
Testament investigations) . . . 1 owe many personal relationships 

.. within and without my country... . In the special problems of 
Bible-research which arose from the new texts, the Anglo-Saxon 
world gave proof of an unusual interest and presented co-workers 
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of a high quality. I think with special gratitude of my dear friend, 
James Hope Moulton, the British Methodist, grammarian and 
lexicographer, who was snatched away from science and the 
church as a sacrifice of the War.” 

During the terrible interlude of the World War, it is possible 
that Deissmann (like many professing Christians of other nations ) 
may have given expression to his loyalty in phrases that were open 
to criticism by enemy countries. But he was never offensive. At 
the request of friends in many nations, from 1914 to 1921, he sent 
out Der Evangelischer W ochen-Brief, or ‘““The Protestant Weekly 
Letter.’ A number of these are available in the files of The 
Lutheran Church Work, especially during the first six or eight 
months of 1915. Brief selections from thirteen of them may also 
be found in The Constructive Quarterly (Vol. 3, 1915, pp. 500ff ). 
In these letters, Deissmann sought, with varying success, to main- 
tain his fellowship with Christians of other lands and to remove 
causes of misunderstanding. In one of these he tells of a strange 
greeting that came to him from America on the morning before 
Christmas, 1914. It was the latest number of The Constructive 
Quarterly, published by his friend, Mr. Silas McBee of New York. 
How strange it seemed to him that, in the midst of terrific warfare, 
he should be reading a periodical devoted to a better understanding 
between Christians! From its pages came messages from an 
Englishman, a German, a Scotchman, a Canadian, a Frenchman 
and one from his own pen, submitted before war had been de- 
clared, on “International and Interdenominational Research of the 
New Testament.” Deissmann’s exhortation in this “Weekly 
Letter’? was that McBee should continue his constructive work 
with the hope of an early peace. 

After the armistice was signed, Deissmann addressed a com- 
munication to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, pleading for “mutual 
forgiveness and conciliation,’ and appealing “to Christian leaders 
whom I know in the belligerent countries to use all their influence 
SO that the approaching peace may not contain the seed of new 
universal catastrophes, but, instead, release all available concilia- 
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tory and rebuilding powers between the nations” (Literary Digest, 
January 4, 1919). The Archbishop’s reply, though courteous in 
its approach, is sternly denunciatory and looks quite cheap today 
in the light of events, and in comparison with Deissmann’s pro- 
phetic and truly Christian spirit in that time of crisis. 

In 1918, responding to the invitation of Archbishop Sdéder- 
blom, he delivered lectures on the Olaus Petri Foundation at 
Upsala on the subject “German Theology and the Unity of the 
Church.” These two—the Swedish and the German Church- 
man—at this time began to dream of the movement which led to 
the Stockholm Conference on Christian Life and Work in 1925. 
At this ecumenical Conference Deissmann made a notable address 
on “For Peace and against War.” He was also a leading factor at 
the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order in 1927, making the 
first address on “The Church’s Message to the World.” These 
addresses can be read in the Conference Reports. They reveal 
a keen insight into the difficulties of international and inter-church 
relationships. They are sane and loyal to the truth. At the same 
time, there is an earnest appeal for a faith that is vital and a love 
that is real. He declares that the gospel aim of the church is 
“not to instruct people but to change them and to turn them to 
the living God.” 

In his distaste for the scholastic and the merely formal, 
Deissmann probably exposed himself to criticism by emphasizing 
the mystical to an extreme. At any rate, in the discussion which 
followed the reading of the papers on the “Church’s Message” at 
Lausanne, a Lutheran pastor from Thuringia apparently had 
Deissmann in mind when he said: ““The outline of the gospel which 
was given this morning is incomplete. The essence of the gospel, 
as the Reformers understood it, is the forgiveness of sins; not 
merely a message about forgiveness, but forgiveness itself... . The 
critical study of the New Testament has necessitated the liberation 
of the pure gospel from the spirit of Hellenic philosophy; but it 
also requires its liberation from the spirit of Hellenic mysticism.” 

Deissmann’s mysticism, however, is “Pauline.” With Luther, 
who owes much to John Tauler and other Christian mystics, he 
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is neither pagan nor merely philosophical. He stresses the neces- 
sity of a religious experience in Christ. But he rests its reality 
on the Jesus of history and God’s revelation of grace through Him. 
Deissmann is a preacher of the cross as central in Christianity’s 
redemptive message. Read his sermon on “Passion ist Ver- 
klarung,” or the sermon on “The Cross of Christ and the Recon- 
ciliation of the Nations,” preached on Palm Sunday, 1923, in a 
service in London. He may not have been as sure as many are 
about some theory which attempts to explain the cross; but he did 
preach its redeeming power for men in need. He believed that 
true unity would never come through a merely legalistic preaching. 
His hope lay in the message of the Saviour’s power to change 
men’s lives. Then 

The shadow of an ominous nationalism fell across the last 
years of Deissmann’s life and interfered with his efforts on behalf 
of co-operation between Christians of all lands. After the Lau- 
sanne Conference, there was published a series of ‘“Christological 
Studies by British and German Theologians,” with the chief title, 
Mysterium Christ. Deissmann was the German editor and con- 
tributed the first paper on “The Name—Jesus.” It was his con- 
viction that a frank approach in group thinking would reveal the 
true unity which already exists within the church and would serve 
to remove obstacles to its further development. This conviction 
prompted the preparation of his latest work—Una Sancta. It 
includes addresses and studies inspired by the Lausanne Confer- 
ence and was published in anticipation of the Conferences to be 
held at Oxford and Edinburgh in the summer of 1937. Dr. James 
Moffatt, who pays a fine tribute to Deissmann in The Hibbert 
Journal (July, 1937, p. 408), says that this volume “represents 
both critical scholarship and ecumenical interest in the contem- 
porary problems of the church with which theology has to do,— 
though, with characteristic insight, he points out in Una Sancta 
that the question of Church reunion is psychological even more 
than theological.” Strangely enough, Deissmann’s death on April 
5, 1937, precluded not only his participation in these Conferences 
but also a further disappointment of his hopes through the order 
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of the German government which compelled the delegation from 
the German churches to stay at home. Ewart Edmund Turner, 
in The Christian Century, May 5, 1937, touches upon the pathetic 
situation in Deissmann’s last days which a rapid nationalism forced 
upon him. 

Nevertheless this is not the end of his story. To have created 
a new interest in the New Testament around the world; to have 
exerted a positive religious influence in his ministry; and to have 
helped initiate an ecumenical movement which may ultimately win 
great victories for peace in Church and State,—all this is an 
abiding service to humanity. The worker may appear to be de- 
feated and may die before he sees the final fruit of his labors; 
but the work goes on. An appreciation of Dr. Deissmann by Prof. 
E. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity School, in The Lutheran, May 
19, 1937, is a most impressive tribute to his continuing influence 
throughout the world. Bengt Seeberg, in a Memorial published 
in a German religious journal, (Das Evangelische Deutschland, 
April 18, 1937) notes the succession of scholars and teachers, 
such as Martin Dibelius at Heidelberg, Bertram at Giessen and 
Michaelis at Zurich, who today promote, develop or adapt Deiss- 
mann’s ideas. The closing word of this memorial suggests a key 
to this personality: viz. that in the passing of Deissmann the 
world has not only lost a scholar, a churchman and a theologian, 
but, above all, a great hwman and a great disciple of Jesus. 


THE PLACE OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN A 
LUTHERAN SEMINARY 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HAVE no fault to find with the theme of the subject proposed for this 
I conference. As a matter of fact, I suggested the theme and could there- 
fore hardly object to it. I could wish, however, that some one else had been 
asked to prepare the paper on this subject. For I am afraid that all I can 
hope to accomplish through my rather personal and informal presentation 
will be little more than to indicate in a general way the principles by which 
I have been guided myself, in my studies as well as in my teaching of the 
Bible, especially the New Testament, in the last twenty-five years and more. 
These principles have never been changed by me. I did not find it 
necessary to change them. I have neither become more liberal in my views 
concerning the Bible, nor have I become more conservative. I am neither a 
modernist, nor am I a fundamentalist. And furthermore, my position is not 
bound up, if I am able to know and judge myself, with any particular theo- 
logical system or theological school—either that of Tuebingen or Erlangen, 
that of Schleiermacher or Ritschl, that of Karl Barth and his followers or 
any other theologian under whose influence I may have come. I have tried 
to learn from all of them. But I do not thank my friends for labeling me 
and identifying me with any of these schools, and though I would much rather 
be in the company of Luther than Erasmus, nevertheless, I can apply to 
myself the judgment expressed by the author of the Epistolae obscurorum 
virorum (1515) concerning Erasmus: Erasmus, he says in his classical Latin, 
est pro se (Erasmus stands by himself). I am bound by no other ties but 
my fidelity to the Scriptures and the confessions of my church. 


I will have to admit, however, and I do it with much satisfaction, that 
I have become increasingly conscious of the validity of the principles by 
which I have been guided. They are deeply imbedded in my personal faith. 
They are in harmony with the confessions of the Lutheran church. And they 
are, at least to me, eminently satisfying because they have helped me to pre- 
serve my own intellectual integrity. If a slogan is wanted for these principles, 
I find it in the words of Paul: “All things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 


1 A paper prepared for the conference of theological professors of the United Lutheran 
Church, held at Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, O., June 22-23, 1937. The paper 
has been left substantially as it was read. A few verbal changes and additions were 
made in the interest of clarity. 
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Christ is God’s (1 Cor. 3: 21ff), and in Luther’s comment on these words: 
Domini sumus—et in nominativo et in genitivo. 

The principles to which I have alluded in these introductory remarks 
are not to be considered in the nature of axiomatic statements, a priori 
assumptions such as a philosopher might postulate in developing his system. 
Nor are they based upon a hard and fast dogmatic theory that must be 
accepted, though it may contradict all the facts known and involved in the 
case. I for one could not agree to the interpretation given by Roman Cath- 
olic theologians regarding the relation between history and dogma: if they 
agree, well and good; if they do not agree, history must suffer itself to be 
corrected by the dogma of the church. The principles to which I have refer- 
ence are of an entirely different nature. They have grown out of an obser- 
vation of certain facts to which not only every scholar, but every Christian 
who is somewhat familiar with the Bible, its history, its place in the Christian 
church and its influence upon his own faith and life, will have to agree. A 
theologian is first of all also an observer. He is an interpreter in the second 
place. 

Before we begin, therefore, to discuss the place of Biblical criticism in 
a Lutheran seminary, we have to recall to our minds the facts that have been 
observed by us in connection with the Bible and its history. We must have 
the courage to look these facts in their face. To close our eyes, to shut the 
door of our mind to the light which the Bible throws upon itself, is the one 
unforgivable sin for every theologian who wants to stand firmly upon the 
foundation of the sola Scriptura. Luther’s battle-cry “The Word they still 
shall let remain,” does not mean anything, nor will it frighten anybody, unless 
we know what that Word is. 

For this reason the first and most important question with which we are 
confronted concerns the Bible itself. What is the Bible? What is it that 
makes the Bible unique? What is it that distinguishes it from all other 
literature? Why has it been able to hold its place in the Christian church for 
fifteen hundred years and more? And why do Christians, millions of them, 
still cling to it, regard it as their highest authority on all matters that concern 
their faith and life, and take their refuge to it in the midst of the raging and 
roaring sea that surrounds and seeks to devour them? It is only after we 
have found an answer to these questions, that we can begin to speak seriously 
of Biblical criticism. 

We are aware, of course, that the term “Biblical criticism’ has been, 
and still is, associated in the minds of many Christians with unbelief, skepti- 
cism and the evil forces of darkness which seek to overthrow the Kingdom of 
God and his Anointed. We also have to reckon with the contingency that 
theological schools in which Biblical criticism is suspected to have found a 
breeding place may be looked upon as synagogues of Satan—places where the 
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weapons are forged with which the prince of this world attacks the city of 
God and tries to destroy the faith of its members. The second question with 
which we are confronted, therefore, concerns the meaning of the term “Bib- 
lical criticism.” What is Biblical criticism? What is understood by it? 
What are its aims and purposes? In what sense do we accept this term, and 
in what sense can we not accept it? It is only after we have answered these 
questions, that we shall be able to determine the place of Biblical criticism in 
a Lutheran seminary. 

It is not the aim of this paper to go into any questions of detail. My 
object is to indicate the broad lines along which Lutheran theology and 
Lutheran scholarship must proceed if they can read the signs of the times, 
if they understand their mission at this particular hour. The time has come 
when silence is no longer gold. I will therefore say what I have to say, and 
I will say it in plain, simple language. I have no ulterior motive. I have no 
apology to make, and I have no axe to grind. I address myself to the homines 
bonae voluntatis everywhere. 


I. THE BIBLE 


What is the Bible? What is it that makes the Bible unique? What is 
it that distinguishes the Bible from all other literature? These questions 
presuppose already our belief that the Bible zs unique, that it is su ipsius 
generis, that it possesses certain qualities, certain attributes, certain marks 
which all other books do not possess. But what are these distinguishing 
marks, these qualities, these attributes which constitute the uniqueness of the 
Bible? 

We ask these questions, not because there is any doubt in our mind, 
but for the purpose of finding an unassailable position, a firm basis from 
which we may endeavor to proceed with our further arguments. 

First, the uniqueness of the Bible lies not in its antiquity. To be sure, 
the Bible has come down to us from ages long ago. It has been held in 
reverence by many generations before us. Some of its books may reach back 
to a time when the world was still young and the history of mankind was 
still in its infancy. Even those books of the Bible which came to light with 
the rise of the Christian era, the books of the New Testament which are 
revered by us because of their relation to the beginnings of the Christian 
movement, have no peer when they are compared with the immense Christian 
literature of the centuries that follow. Yet the uniqueness of the Bible does 
not lie in its antiquity. Its claim to antiquity the Bible shares with many 
other books. We accept the Bible, not because it is old, but because it is 
true. 

Second, the uniqueness of the Bible lies not in its general historical 
trustworthiness regarding many facts and events recorded therein. It is 
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true that the living testimony of the Bible has been confirmed in many in- 
stances by the mute testimony of stones, monuments and inscriptions which 
were discovered by scholars or brought to light by the spade of the archae- 
ologist. The Christian who reads his Bible will welcome such discoveries. 
They may also have a certain apologetic value for the Christian scholar and 
theologian. But they do not make the Bible what it is. They can not add to 
it, nor can they take away from it, anything that gives the Bible its distinct 
and unique character. The mark of historical trustworthiness the Bible holds 
in common with many other books. 

Third, the uniqueness of the Bible lies not in the sublime truths it teaches 
us,—the truth about God, his transcendence and his immanence, his majesty 
and holiness, his longsuffering and loving kindness, his justice and mercy, 
his righteousness and his will as it is expressed in his holy law ;—the truth 
about the world as God’s creation, the heavens that declare his glory, and 
the firmament that sheweth his handiwork ;—the truth about man who has 
been created in the image of God and still is God’s image, though he has wan- 
dered away from him and would perish in the wilderness if God would not 
call him back, have mercy upon him and forgive his sins. The Bible does 
teach all that, and for this reason it is a lamp unto our feet and a light unto 
our path. But the distinctive character of the Bible, its uniqueness, does not 
consist in the abstract truths it teaches about God, man, the world. Parts and 
particles of these truths are found elsewhere also. There is a cognitio Det 
insita. There is a theologia naturalis. There have been men who knew 
nothing of the Bible,—lawgivers, prophets, seers, poets, philosophers, or by 
whatever other name we may call them—men like Hammurabi, Socrates, 
Plato, Epictetus, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius and many others who have had 
an intuition, an insight into the real nature of things, and have uttered pro- 
found truths concerning God, the universe, the relation of God to man, the 
relation of man to God, the duties of men to each other, so that the Greek 
fathers of the church could speak of a logos spermatikos apart from the 
incarnate Word. 

The uniqueness of the Bible, finally, does not lie in what we are accus- 
tomed to call revelation and inspiration. Revelation and inspiration are not 
identical, they are not one and the same thing. Yet they are interrelated, one 
is not without the other, especially when we associate them with a sacred book 
or a collection of sacred books. Christians speak of God’s revelation in and 
through the Bible, and rightly so. And they speak of the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God, and rightly so. Between revelation and inspiration, as the con- 
necting link that unites them, stand the persons who receive God’s revelation 
and are endowed by the Spirit of God to hand it down to others. 

But the marks of revelation and inspiration are claimed by other sacred 
books also—the Rig-Vedas of India, the Koran of the Mohammedans, the 
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Ginza of the Mandeans, and others. In fact, every religion, once it has 
become a book-religion, claims for its own sacred books that they have been 
inspired and that they contain divine revelation. It may therefore not be 
without significance that, for instance, the Palestinian Synogogue of later 
Judaism should have developed a distinct doctrine of inspiration only in 
connection with, and after, the fixation of the Old Testament canon. And it 
may be equally significant that the Jewish Diaspora under the influence of 
Greek thought should have conceived of revelation and inspiration as some- 
thing continuously going on, so that when the Hebrew Bible was translated 
into Greek, other books were gradually added to the canon on the ground 
that what is inspiring must also be inspired. At any rate, the Christian Bible, 
which includes the Hebrew Old Testament, does not stand alone when we 
claim for it the marks of revelation and inspiration. 


What then is it that makes the Bible unique, when neither its antiquity, 
nor its historical trustworthiness, nor the abstract truth it teaches, nor the 
marks of revelation and inspiration; which we attach to it, are its exclusive 
claims ? 

In trying to give an answer to this question, let me call attention to a 
very simple fact. The Christian church has taken over into its canon the 
Old Testament, the Bible of the Jews. Even when the questions concerning 
the New Testament canon had been finally settled, the church retained the 
Old Testament although its retention must have been to the church, in 
more than one respect, an embarrassment and put upon her shoulders a heavy 
burden. There are large parts in the Old Testament which no Christian 
would want to miss:—the creation-story in Genesis, the story of the patri- 
archs, of Moses the lawgiver, of David the poet and king, the prophecies of 
Amos, Hosea and Isaiah, in which the ethical ideals of Israel’s monotheistic 
religion reach their pinnacle, and above all, many of the psalms, the prayers 
and hymns of Israel’s worship of the Lord their God, in which the longing 
of the soul for the living God, and the joy and peace of a heart that has been 
made certain of his mercy and grace, have found their most beautiful poetic 
expression. But there are other portions in the Old Testament which are 
of little religious value for the Christian today, to which he is more or less 
indifferent, or which may even offend his finer aesthetic, moral and religious 
perceptions. The gnostic Marcion of the second Christian century is not the 
only one who has turned his back to the cruel, savage and alien God of the 
Jews in the Old Testament. And yet it is a fact that the Christian church 
has never repudiated the Old Testament, and it is safe to say that the church 
will never repudiate it. 

Even more significant is the fact that until the New Testament canon was 
formed—that is, for several centuries—the Christian church and Christian 
believers have used the Old Testament almost exclusively, not only for their 
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private devotion, but also to defend their own faith against the same Jews 
out of whose hands they had received it. The Jewish religion was dealt per- 
haps its hardest blow when the Christians wrested the Old Testament from 
their Jewish adversaries and turned it against them. The Christians could 
do this because the Old Testament had become in their own hands an alto- 
gether new book. Something had happened that had thrown a new light 
upon its pages and given to the apostles and Christian missionaries the key 
to the interpretation of its message. The apostles based their faith not upon 
the Old Testament, but upon Christ, the crucified and risen Lord, whose 
witnesses they were. But they found this Christ of their faith, whom they 
worshipped as their Lord, whom they preached and proclaimed as the Saviour 
of all men, already in the Old Testament. They found him there in the 
promises of God which had been given to the fathers by the prophets. And so 
the old book, with all the halo of antiquity around it, became to them the great 
Christ-book of their faith. And it remained the great Christ-book to them, 
no matter whether they were Jewish-Christians or Gentile Christians. The 
place of the Old Testament in the New Testament writings bears ample 
testimony to the fact that it is faith in Christ, the crucified and risen Lord, 
which has linked the two Testaments together and has given to the Old Testa- 
ment its permanent place in the Christian church. And while Jews and Chris- 
tians have the Old Testament in common, yet the new light that falls upon 
it from the Christ-fact makes even this part of the Christian Bible unique. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the Lutheran Reformation has taken essentially 
the same attitude to the Old Testament. 

Turning from the Old Testament canon to the New Testament, we may 
again point to a very simple and undeniable fact. The New Testament docu- 
ments are the literary product of early Christianity, approximately written 
in the second half of the first Christian century. They were written by differ- 
ent authors and for different purposes. They represent a diversity of gifts 
and a variety of literary forms. Yet we regard them as a unity, the second 
part of our Christian Bible by which all teachings and all teachers are to be 
judged. In other words, we accept these documents as canonical. But we 
also know that they became canonical not at once and not all at the same time. 
In some cases, their canonicity was not fully and universally recognized until 
a comparatively late date—let us say, some time in the fourth century. Even 
then, some doubts remained with regard to several books so that Lutheran 
theologians of the sixteenth century who laid stress on the testimonium 
primitivae ecclesiae, felt justified to distinguish within the New Testament 
canon between libri canonici primi et secundi ordinis, a distinction, however, 
that was dropped by later theologians and has never been of great practical 
significance. It is also a fact that several early Christian writings which are 
now not in our New Testament, have at one time had a place in it, or at 
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least came very near to having a place in it in certain parts of the church, 
so that the lines between Apostolic and post-Apostolic writings can never be 
very sharply drawn. 

All this may be of little importance for us today.. There is, however, one 
outstanding fact that impresses itself upon us in connection with the forma- 
tion of the New Testament canon. This is the fact that our Christian faith 
is not founded upon the New Testament in so far as the New Testament 
is a book or a collection of books. Startling as this statement may seem to 
be, nevertheless, it is a plain, indisputable fact. There has been a Christian 
faith, and there have been Christian believers, before the New Testament was 
written, either in part or as a whole, or before the documents that constitute 
the New Testament, had been accepted as canonical. It was this fact upon 
which the Danish theologian Grundtvig based his attempt to substitute for 
the New Testament as the regula fidei the Apostles’ Creed, the Baptismal 
formula of the ancient church. His.attempt failed, chiefly because the same 
arguments which grow out of the circumstances that surround the origin and 
early history of the New Testament documents, may also be advanced against 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

It is not a book, but the Christian message of salvation, the Kerygma, the 
Apostolic preaching, the viva vox evangelu, which is the source of our Chris- 
tian faith. This faith is essentially trust in God’s grace, his forgiving love 
for Christ’s sake. It is certainly, an assurance that has moved the Apostle 
Paul to write: “I am persuaded that neither death nor life . . . shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom. 8: 38f). Theologically speaking, we may say that Christian certitude 
is in the first place the certainty of salvation, and because it is certainty of 
salvation, it is then also certainty of the truth by which that salvation has been 
brought to us so that we can take hold of it. 

The gospel, the Christian message of salvation, is therefore God’s abso- 
lute truth. It is not abstract truth about God, man and the world, but saving 
truth, God’s final word addressed to us in these last days of ours (Hebr. 1:2). 
The uniqueness of the New Testament lies in the fact that it safeguards and 
guarantees to us this truth, “the truth of the Gospel,” as Paul says (Gal. 2:5 
and 2:14), so that it is preserved and can be preached and proclaimed in all 
its fullness and in all its purity, as it was preached and proclaimed in the 
days of the apostles. 

For this reason, and for this reason alone, the canonical books of the 
Old and the New Testament are, as the Formula of Concord declares, the 
sole norm and standard by which all doctrines and all teachers shall be esti- 
mated and judged. For the same reason the books of the Bible are a unity, 
and no one has a right to tear them apart, to put asunder what God has joined 
together. But for the very same reason every Christian believer has the right, 
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and not only the right, but also the duty, to give to every statement in the. 
Bible its proper place in accordance with its relation to the central truth of 
the Bible, which is the gospel itself. The freedom of a Christian man is a 
freedom that only the believer possesses, and the believer possesses this free- 
dom only because he can say with the Apostle Paul: “All things are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”’ 

Whatever else we may have to say about the books that constitute the 
canon of the Bible, their origin, their sources, their composition, their literary 
character and forms, their history—these books are, and they remain for all 
times, the limpidissumi fontes to which every individual Christian will go for 
the purifying, renewing and strengthening of his faith, and to which the 
church will go in confessing her faith, in expressing this confession of her 
faith in her teaching, her doctrinal statements, her devotional life and litera- 
ture, her theology. Again it is needless to say that this attitude to the Bible 
and its books is the genuinely Lutheran position. It is exactly what Luther 
himself means when he says: “Man soll alle Schrift darauf hin ansehen, ob 
sie Christum treibet oder nicht.” The Lutheran church approaches the Scrip- 
tures from the christocentric point of view. Her sola Scriptura has its source 
in the sola fide. In other words, the material principle of the church of the 
Reformation determines the formal principle. 


II. BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


It was necessary to speak at some length of the Bible itself before we 
proceed to discuss the subject of Biblical criticism. Much of the confusion, 
uncertainty, suspicion, helplessness, doubt and fear in the minds of many 
Christians, when they are brought face to face with questions of Biblical 
criticism, will be dispelled, as the mists and clouds of the night will be driven 
away by the fresh morning breeze and the rising sun, if it can be shown 
that the uniqueness of the Bible lies in its relation to Christ and the Christian 
message of salvation. Then it will be seen that what was believed to be the 
arch-enemy of the Christian faith, is in reality no object of fear at all. Asa 
matter of fact, the Bible has nothing to fear, even from the most incisive 
criticism. 

This does not mean that Biblical criticism has not been associated in 
many cases with unbelief, skepticism, rationalism and many other forms of 
essentially un-Christian thought-movements. Nor does it mean that this kind 
of criticism, often called negative or destructive or higher criticism, has often 
not been harmful to the Christian faith. Criticism can enter, and often has 
entered, into many alliances, none of which, however, is essential to it. For 
criticism itself is not a belief: it is a method, a tool, an instrument. The same 
instrument used by the skilful surgeon to cut out of the human body a can- 
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cerous growth and thus prolong life, can be used by the murderer to commit 
a crime and destroy life. Criticism itself is the scientific method which Biblical 
scholarship, in conjunction with the labors of scholars in other fields of human 
science and learning—archaeology, philology, literature, history, comparative 
religion, to name at random only a few—has worked out, from its feeble 
and crude beginnings in the eighteenth century until it has reached the high 
stage of its development at the present time, in order to bring to light all 
the facts and circumstances which play a part in the origin, the characteristic 
features and the history of the Biblical documents so that these documents 
can be properly understood and interpreted. Biblical criticism, judged by 
itself and divorced from any alien philosophy, is not a hindrance, but a help, 
not an enemy, but an ally in the study of the Bible. 

It is true that Biblical criticism has often gone astray, far afield from 
its own immediate object. It has frequently run itself into a blind alley, 
from which it had then to retrace its steps, only to begin anew and seek fresh 
approaches to the task it had set for itself. More often, its so-called results 
and discoveries, proclaimed from the house-tops by its over-enthusiastic fol- 
lowers, have not always been to its credit. The history of Biblical criticism, 
so it may appear, is like a tortuous road with many turns and windings and 
the end never in sight. This may be rather discouraging to those who are 
travelling over this wearisome road, and on the other hand it may be a 
source of never-ending delight to those who are onlookers, or are sitting 
complacently and comfortably in their chairs, watching the weary travellers 
as they trudge along, and thanking God that they are no such fools. 

But there is also another side to it. Is not all our work in the Kingdom 
of our Lord toil and labor? The householder who called the men standing 
idle in the marketplace to be laborers in his vineyard, expected them to do 
their work. He assured them all of a fair deal. He did not promise them 
that they should see and enjoy the fruit of their labors in due season. One 
of the Greek poets says: “The immortal gods have placed the sweat in front 
of virtue.” First the sweat of the brow, then virtue as its reward. I for one 
would rather sweat, and earn the reward of my labors in the consciousness of 
work honestly done, than rest or sleep. I still have my problems to wrestle 
with. Some of them I hope to solve. Others I expect to take with me into 
my grave. 

These problems are not of my own seeking. They have come to me. They 
have been thrust upon me, some of them against my own will. I sometimes 
wish I might escape them. But they will not leave me alone, they will pursue 
me, and I have to face them, I have to struggle with them in watchful days 
and sleepless nights. I simply cannot ignore them, and perhaps I would not 
ignore them if I could. The God whom I serve is a God of truth, and he 
wants me to serve him in spirit and in truth. He wants me to be faithful 
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to him by being true to myself, true to my deepest convictions which I have 
reached in many a battle, the scars of which I still bear, if not on my body, 
then on my soul. And I still have to carry on. There is a task that has been 
imposed upon me, and a work that has to be done, even though I know that 
the task will never be finished and the work shall always remain a knowing 
in part. 

All this may sound like a speech pro domo, an apologia pro vita mea. 
But one cannot speak of Biblical criticism, and one’s own relation to it, with 
a head burning with fever and a heart cold as ice. If there is one thing 
of which all real students of the Bible must be convinced, it is this that every 
book of the Bible, whether in the Old Testament or in the New Testament, 
presents to the student a problem, or rather a series of problems of a large 
variety of different types—textual problems, literary problems, historical 
problems ; questions concerning language, style, literary character and literary 
forms, sources, authorship, authenticity, literary dependence; problems of 
exegesis, interpretation and theology. 

To see all these questions and problems, to see them in their true per- 
spective, and also in their larger bearing on the Christian message of salvation, 
is the first task set before the student. The second task is no less important. 
It requires the student to investigate these problems, to think them through 
and, if possible, find a solution on the basis of all the facts which he has 
gathered. Many of these problems have been known for a long time, and 
a solution has been offered which is sanctioned by a long standing tradition. 
Other problems, though they were always present, were not fully recognized 
until more recent times, as for example the so-called Synoptic problem, and 
no single solution, sanctioned by tradition, can be offered in connection 
with them. Still others are just coming to light in the most recent phases of 
Biblical research, and it is perhaps too soon to pass judgment on them. (I 
have in mind such recent movements as indicated by the technical names: 
Stilkritik, Formgeschichte, Schallanalyse, rhythmisch-statistische Methode.) 

But all these problems, and also their solutions, whether they have come 
to us by tradition or not, have to be examined anew in accordance with the 
best scientific methods that modern scholarship can offer. If the results of 
such an examination are sometimes disappointing, if we cannot accept the 
solutions offered by others, we must be able to give good reasons for our 
position. We cannot base our objections on vague and groundless charges of 
heresy and things like that. It is possible that there will arise a tension 
between our faith and the claims of certain critics. But if what I have said of 
the Bible in the first part of this paper is true, I cannot think of any real 
clash between my faith and the results of Biblical criticism. At any rate, the 
one redeeming feature about all criticism is this—that it will always correct 
itself. Criticism lays itself open to criticism, it invites criticism: if it has 
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gone wrong, it can always be set right and called back to its senses by counter- 
criticism. Experience teaches us that the mistakes of the past will always lead 
to improved methods in the future. It happens to be so in all fields of science 
and learning, and the field of Biblical criticism is no exception. 

However, the main question is: Has Biblical criticism, in the sense in 
which I have tried to explain this term, contributed something to our better 
knowledge of the Bible, as well as to a fuller appreciation of its real message? 
In other words, has it had, not only a negative, but also a positive effect upon 
our Christian faith, knowledge and life, especially upon our belief in the 
Bible and the message of the Bible to us? 

No one familiar with the historical and critical investigation of the Bible 
and its books, from the beginning of this investigation in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present time, will hesitate to answer this question in the affirmative. 
I cannot go into details. But let us take almost any book, either in the Old 
Testament or the New Testament, and we shall find that it stands out in 
much clearer relief today than a hundred years ago. We know today more 
about the religion of Israel, its origin and development, than our fathers did 
and could know. We have a better understanding of law and prophetism in 
their mutual relation to each other. The Messianic expectation of Israel is 
no longer conceived of by us as being founded upon a few isolated predictions 
of future events, but has been brought into a living, organic relation with 
God’s revelation to the people of Israel in their own history. Our knowledge 
of Israel’s religion at the time of Jesus has been greatly widened and deep- 
ened by the study of the apocryphal literature of later Judaism, and this again 
has made it possible for us to understand the immediate religious background 
of the New Testament documents and their teachings. Jesus’ own message 
has been illuminated by the investigation of our first three Gospels, their 
origin and sources and their mutual relation to each other. The intensive 
study of Paul’s letters, his personality and his relation to Judaism on the one 
hand and Hellenism on the other hand, has thrown important light, not only 
upon the apostle’s own conception of the gospel as the saving power of God 
for every one that believes, but also upon the common faith of the whole 
church before him. The Gospel of John, the tender chief gospel, is just com- 
ing into its own through the keen analysis of its own religious message, and 
the study of its relation to the Synoptic Gospels on the one hand and the 
gospel of Paul on the other hand. And so I could go on almost ad infinitum. 

I do not contend that we owe our understanding of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, which the Bible, particularly the New Testament, unfolds to 
us, to the labors of Biblical criticism. But I do believe that real Bible study 
and Bible research cannot be carried on without the use of scientific methods 
which Biblical criticism has developed and has taught us. 

The Lutheran church in America has hitherto assumed an attitude of 
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aloofness, if not of actual hostility, to the labors of Biblical criticism. This 
is perhaps understandable in view of the past history of Biblical criticism 
with its many aberrations. But it is my firm conviction that the Lutheran 
church in America cannot maintain her position forever without doing great 
injury to herself, her members and the whole Christian church. The Lu- 
theran church is not a sect. She is an ecumenical church in the true sense, 
more ecumenical than the church of Rome, more ecumenical than the An- 
glican communion, more ecumenical than the Reformed churches, the off- 
spring of a diluted Calvinism. To the Lutheran church the gospel means 
everything,—the gospel and nothing but the gospel, the universal gospel with 
its world-mission, and its world-message, for Jews and Gentiles, for Greeks 
and barbarians alike. Her conception of this gospel, which makes the Lu- 
theran church the ecumenical church, has found its doctrinal expression in 
the doctrine of justification by faith, the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae. 
Justification by faith is not a specifically Lutheran doctrine. It is the heart 
of the Scriptures. It is the gospel itself. In her understanding of this article 
the Lutheran church has a key to the interpretation of the Scriptures which no 
other church possesses. 


What is wrong, then, with the Lutheran church in America that she hides 
her light under the bushel, that she does not avail herself of her high, God- 
given opportunity and privilege to make known to the wide world of Christ- 
endom her own position in no uncertain tones? What is wrong with her 
that her theologians fail to assert themselves, and to assert the true Lutheran, 
the real evangelical position, by taking an active and leading part in the 
scholarly discussions in which Biblical criticism is engaged? Is it because 
they are afraid that they may offend “the weak”? Though it seems strange 
that “the weak” themselves claim to be the strong. Or is it because they are 
bound by traditional prejudices and ecclesiastical entanglements which they 
have inherited and of which they have not been able to rid themselves? Or 
is it because they do not yet—or no longer—understand the position of their 
own church, but have been slipping, without knowing it, into an attitude 
towards the Bible which is essentially un-Lutheran because it is unevangelical, 
and are thinking of the Bible as a legal code, a lawbook with many para- 
graphs? The Lutheran church in America may remind one of Lazarus, the 
friend of Jesus, who had been raised from the dead by the voice of the Lord, 
saying : “Lazarus, come forth!” And he came forth. But he was still “bound 
hand and foot with graveclothes, and his face was bound about with a napkin.” 
The friends of Lazarus have not yet heard the Lord’s command: “Loose him 
and let him go.” When will they hear the Lord’s command? 
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III. BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN A LUTHERAN SEMINARY 


I can be very brief in this last part of my paper. In fact, if what I have 
said about the Bible and Biblical criticism in the first two parts of this paper, 
is substantially correct, then all I have to do is to apply the general principles 
to the particular situation which prevails in our theological seminaries. Under 
normal conditions our theological seminaries are, or at least they should be, 
not only the places where our young men who prepare themselves for the 
ministry of the New Testament, receive their theological education and are 
firmly grounded in the faith of their church, but they are also, or at least 
they should be, torchbearers, centers of learning and Lutheran scholarship 
from which the light of truth goes forth and permeates the life of the church 
in all directions and in its remotest corners. The time has passed when our 
seminaries could be content with giving their students the most rudimentary 
practical training, necessary for a successful ministry under pioneer condi- 
tions, on the basis of a theology that had received its final rigid form two 
hundred years ago, and whose definitions and statements were accepted with- 
out questioning. 


Far be it from me to speak slightingly of this theology. It has served 
its own time well. It has been the vessel in which the truth was preserved 
for future generations when the high tide of rationalism had swept over the 
churches of Europe and America, leaving in its wake ruin and desolation 
where formerly had been green pastures. It has rendered valuable services 
in turning the spiritual awakening at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
into confessional channels. It is even today for many the only form in which 
they can do their own theological thinking. But it is wholly inadequate to 
furnish the arms with which to defend the faith in an entirely changed situa- 
tion: it would be like fighting a modern battle in the armour of a medieval 
knight. 


Our seminaries have a treasure to guard. No one can be more appre- 
ciative of the rich interitance of the past, which the Lutheran church has 
received, than I am. But our seminaries have to see to it that this treasure 
does not become a dead legacy, a pound wrapped in a napkin and buried in 
the ground. Our theological professors are charged with the sacred duty to 
lead their students into an ever richer and fuller knowledge of the truth 
that is in Jesus Christ, and they are able to do this if they are guided by the 
light of a faith that lays hold of God’s revelation in Christ which has come 
down to us in the Scriptures. But they are also called upon to make their 
students familiar with all the facts and questions which are involved in 
the critical and historical investigation of the Scriptures. If they are fully 
conscious of this their duty, they will be able to steer their ship safely 
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through the sea between the Scylla of a spineless faith on the one side and 
the Charybdis of blissful ignorance on the other side. 


I do not know which of these two dangers is more to be feared. But 
I do know that in either case the danger is very real. We cannot let our 
students go and send them out to preach the gospel, without having the 
assurance that they know what the gospel is. And we cannot let them go 
without having thoroughly prepared them for all the questions which they 
will have to meet, questions that are being discussed on all sides around us 
in the theological and religious world today. It may be that some of our 
students will be shocked by what they hear and learn in the seminary. It 
may even happen that one or the other will decide that he has made a mistake, 
and will give up the study for the ministry, because having abandoned his 
former position, he cannot find a firm foothold anywhere else. But on 
the whole, we need not entertain such fears. And it is certainly much better, 
if a student must pass through an intellectual crisis before his theological 
convictions are matured, that such a crisis should come while he is still in 
the seminary, and not at some later time when there is no one to lend him 
a helping hand. 

It goes without saying that the place of Biblical criticism is chiefly in 
the Biblical departments. Those in charge of these departments need all 
the courage to be true to their convictions. But they also need all the divine 
wisdom and patience so as not to offend one of the Lord’s “little ones.” 
They must therefore be men who are masters of their subject, men who can 
see problems and are willing to think them through. But they must also 
be men who know what the gospel is, and will therefore not be carried 
away by every wind of strange doctrine contrary to the truth of the gospel. 
They must be teachers instructed to the Kingdom of heaven, and able to 
teach others, and they must also be investigators, explorers and interpreters. 
But, unless they are absolutely sure of their ground, they will always think 
twice before they will announce a new discovery which they have made. A 
New Testament professor, and for that matter an Old Testament professor 
also, should be a good linguist, he should have a keen critical mind, he should 
know how to use historical methods, but above all, he should be a good 
theologian, a man who is not, like so many specialists, afflicted with myopia, 
but can see the things that belong to his own field, in their larger perspective. 
New Testament professors in our seminaries, and for that matter Old 
Testament professors also, should keep in constant touch with all other 
theological departments, particularly with that of systematic theology. 

On the other hand, all other departments in a Lutheran seminary should 
learn from, and profit by, what is being taught and done in the Biblical 
departments. Here, more than anywhere else, are the springs, the rivers 
of living water, that will keep our theological garden fresh and green, prevent 
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it from becoming a barren wilderness or a jungle of weeds. A living 
theology—and only a living theology is worth to be kept alive—is the 
expression of a living faith, and where do we find a living faith except 
where the still waters of Siloam flow! 

At the outset I spoke of certain principles by which I had been guided 
in my study of the Bible. For the benefit of others I will now state them 
in one brief sentence: Knowing what the Bible is, I approach it in a spirit 
of reverence and with an open mind. 

I have spoken to a small group of theological professors. I have spoken 
without mental reservation. If I had before me the entire Lutheran church, 
I could not speak differently. 


LUTHER’S FUNDAMENTAL EXPERIENCE 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF His VALUATION OF THE HUMAN SOUL FOR THE 
PRESENT CONFLICTS WITH TOTALITARIANISM! 


JOHN C. MATTES 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


NY one who has followed the various theological tendencies of the past 
one hundred and fifty years, with their many opposite opinions, 
diverse methods and divergent speculations of scientific theology, will begin 
to wonder at the apparent futility of it all. He will begin to wonder whether 
the greater part has not ended in a sort of bankruptcy. Every scientific 
theologian will, of course, be highly indignant at such a suggestion. He will 
reply that the various theological disciplines have accumulated a great mass 
of new information. Entirely new disciplines have come into existence 
during this period and have produced great treasures of erudition. Theology 
has developed in all directions and the investigations of talented scholars have 
been multiplied till no one person can master them all. “Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth” is a command that the theologians seem 
to have tried to fulfill literally. Of the making of books there was no end; 
so that the bibliographies are becoming more and more prodigious. Naturally 
much was nothing but repetition, and much only chaff, but even with this 
eliminated there remains a great mass that has real value. Especially in the 
fields of archeology and history new knowledge has been acquired. We have 
only to think of the field of New Testament research. Here the young 
student of today possesses a better and more reliable text than any that was 
at Luther’s disposal. Through the newly discovered papyri he has aids for 
the understanding of the Koine that were completely lacking in Luther’s 
day. The history of the New Testament canon has reached a certainty 
concerning many facts that it did not possess in his time, and yet it is strange 
that we cannot find anyone today who can translate the New Testament into 
such splendid German or who can make not only the Prophets but even the 
Evangelists talk such good German. Least of all do we find any one, what- 
ever his degree of scholarship, who has entered so profoundly into the spirit 
of the New Testament that he can reproduce it in the language of today in 
such living form. We meet with a similar situation in the field of dogmatics. 
Here speculation has been so unrestrained that it left medieval subtleties 
quite in the shade. Now it is subjectivism or some school of philosophy that 


1 Two lectures delivered at the Luther Akademie in Sondershausen, 1937, 
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rules supreme; again, everything is to be guided by methods that are 
empirical, or psychological, or via investigations into comparative religions, 
or even by dry as dust rationalistic judgments of value. But in all of the fat 
volumes and in the little monographs, in the rhetorical ““Rektoratsreden” and 
scientific journals you will not find a single sentence that has described the 
heart of Christianity so simply, so beautifully, so splendidly as the explana- 
tion of the Second Article of the Creed in the Catechism. There in a single 
sentence you will find more real theology than in a whole library of the 
theological classics. 

But it is not simply in comparison with Luther that we recognize the 
lack of results that characterizes so much that calls itself scientific theology. 
Its productions have frequently shown of what sort it is. We have only to 
think of the so-called “Leben Jesu Forschung.” How strange the roads it 
has traveled! Here we sometimes read genuinely pious and devout accounts 
but we also encounter the mocking narrations of Renan and Strauss. In 
many, an incredible rationalism had. found natural explanations for every- 
thing or had brushed aside what was unacceptable with the convenient 
formula that miracles are impossible and so what was miraculous could not 
belong to the essence of Christianity. So it sounds like a self judgment, 
or should we say a judgment of God, when we hear the conclusion of the 
whole subject in Schweitzer, where at the end there is only a loud despairing 
cry—without the Gospel of the Resurrection or the Ascension. But the old, 
simple histories of the Passion and the preaching of the Resurrection and 
Ascension are still heard in the churches and live on in the souls of believers 
because theology is more than a mere science. All too often when they have 
wandered far afield in empty speculations the theologians have forgotten 
Luther’s warning: “Such is human nature! It wants to do what is for- 
bidden and leaves all else aside as it discusses the quare, quare, quare! That 
is what happens when philosophy enters into theology. When the devil 
came to Eve with his quare it was all up. So we must beware! So fall on 
your knees and say an ‘Our Father!’ That is profitable. O dear Lord God 
protect us from the devil and also from ourselves!” (Tischreden, Weimar 
Ed. 5, No. 5534.) 

Here too the tree must be judged by its fruits, and science has to give 
an accounting concerning the consequences of its teachings. What sort of 
an influence has modern scientific theology exercised on men? Has the much 
lauded learning had any practical results? The question is embarrassing, 
but it remains a yardstick by which it must be measured. We are not 
thinking of a mere pragmatism or of so much that is commonly called 
“practical Christianity,” because it has numerical results. We have learned 
only too well by experience how superficial and wretched such a Christianity 
can become. In the great revivals, and in “Federal Councils” and “Oxford 
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Groups” we have plenty of evidence of the externalism and inadequateness 
of such religion and of its theology, when you succeed in discovering the 
latter. But aside from the misapplication of the principle, we dare not forget 
that the tree that brings forth no fruit is only fit to be cut down and cast 
into the fire. So the question as to whether theology has really had any 
effect on the life of the people must lie heavily on the conscience of every 
theologian, for theology is not a mere science that can be pursued apart from 
our daily life. By its very nature it is and must remain a science of life, 
and when it ceases to deal with life’s problems as problems of life it ceases 
to be theology. 

Theology has often lost its birthright because it has tried to adapt itself 
to the modern spirit and with it has wandered into the deserts of a material- 
istic, mechanistic view of life. As soon as there is a decline of spiritual 
interest while the material gains the ascendency, and as soon as the meta- 
physical and spiritual questions are pushed aside, all real culture is destroyed. 
Today we are thankful for the reaction that has taken place, but everyone 
knows how the science of the past century tried to remove God so far into 
the distance that He became only a shadow outside an infinite universe, in 
which each atom grew into an independent world of its own, where every- 
thing was mechanized and where, the more mechanical science became, the 
less it understood the life and soul of man: the soul that stood despairingly: 
between the endless macrocosm of the constellations and the complicated 
microcosm of the atom, while science had nothing to tell it. And much of 
the lauded scientific theology likewise had nothing to tell it. But both science 
and theology believed in their own infallibility and both had a supreme 
contempt for all who could not follow methods that were “scientific.” 

In contrast to such merely scientific practice of theology, which con- 
siders its problems coldly and impersonally and arranges them in critical 
collections much as a bibliophile gathers his books because they are splendidly 
bound or are rare editions, or are extra illuminated, without understanding 
their content, we see the true genius of Luther. The content was for him the 
chief question. He was interested in the life questions that were involved, 
and for this reason his experiences are so important for our own time. What 
he thought, what he wrote, what he did was all motivated by a vital, personal 
interest. The problems of theology were always vital problems of his own 
life. They were not mere scientific opinions that could furnish the theme 
for a disputation, where a thesis could be set up, discussed with the most 
subtle logical distinctions, declaimed with high sounding phrases and then, 
when the academic debates were ended, be laid aside and forgotten. It is 
possible to trace the influence of the Occamistic school on Luther’s early 
career, but the dialectic methods, the philosophic opinions of this or of any 
other school were not the really determining influences in his life. What 
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took place there was rooted much deeper than any form of intellectual 
interest. Deep within his soul he experienced the power of the dogmas that 
had to do with his own life. His theology was in a certain sense an “I” 
theology. In the best sense of the word it was a theology of experience. 
He does not write, for example, “I believe that God has created the world 
and all that exists, that he has given body and soul, limbs and senses and 
all the mind’s faculties to men,’ which would be true enough, but which 
was not the kind of faith he wanted to teach the common folk. Out of the 
fulness of his own experience and the depths of his own convictions the 
joyful confession wells forth: “I believe that God has created me and all 
that exists, that he has given and still preserves to me my body and soul, etc.” 
And so he runs on, “I believe that Jesus Christ is my Lord, who has re- 
deemed me a lost and condemned creature.” The Holy Ghost has called 
me through the gospel.” Even when the statements are in the plural the 
emphasis is on the included “I.” ‘Who receives this Sacrament worthily ?” 
“He is truly worthy and well prepared, who believes these words: ‘Given 
and shed for you, for the remission of sins’.” Here the “for you” is un- 
questionably to be understood as a “for me.” It is not only in the book of 
his heart, the Catechism, that we find this theology. Even when he discussed 
the most abstract questions of theology, when he wrote primarily for the 
learned world, the personal religious interest was still the fundamental reason 
for writing. The De servo arbitrio was not written to establish a philo- 
sophical opinion or defend a theological speculation but to prove that God’s 
grace was the sole power that effected our salvation, because he was firmly 
convinced that he could only be sure of the fact of his own redemption if God 
alone was its source, continuance and consummation. The unbounded rage 
of Das Papstum zu Rom vom Teufel gestiftet did not arise from any per- 
sonal hatred or from mere indignation at the attitude of the princes of the 
church, but it sprang from the conviction there here was an anti-Christian 
principle which endangered his own salvation, which would rob him of the 
certainty of his faith, which attacked his very soul. In every case it was a 
life question. 

Among many of his contemporaries we find the same spirit, though 
without the same intensity of genius that was his. Especially after his 
death, when the Epigoni occupied the field, can we notice this fact. Those 
who were most faithful to his ideas, men like Nicholas von Amsdorf, 
Flaccius, Gallus, Westfahl and their fellows showed the same personal 
interest in the great questions of theology. The doctrines of the Con- 
fessions were so important for them that they were ready not only to suffer 
in their defence but were even ready to endanger their lives for the sake 
of their faith, because they too regarded theology as a life question, Un- 
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fortunately not all of Luther’s followers possessed that spirit, and soon after 
Luther’s death the contrast became very marked. Without in any wise dep- 
recating Melanchthon’s very great contributions to the Reformation we have 
to acknowledge that the intellectual and humanistic exercised an unduly great 
influence over him. As a result it was easier for him to compromise; for 
what concerns the intellect more than the entire personality is never so 
essential. Under such conditions it is much easier to be influenced by fear 
or by advantage. Consequently Melanchthon could sign an Interim while 
the Gnesio-Lutherans fled to “Our Lord God’s Chancellery” in Magdeburg. 
Time has shown who really defended the faith in those days. Melanchthon 
is still admired for his piety and he is acclaimed as the great scholar, the 
talented professor, the artist who could write such fine Latin. His name is 
written large in the annals of science but it is Luther who lives in the life 
of the people. Luther’s creative ideas continue to live in the life of the 
modern man. One of the great nations of the world still speaks the language 
that he shaped so wonderfully that even his bitterest opponents of his own 
nation have to use the linguistic weapons which he forged if they want to 
attack him. That remains a unique fact in history, but nothing was further 
from Luther’s intention than the creation of a language. He was forced 
to that great accomplishment because he had to find a living medium to make 
the truths that had taken such complete possession of him intelligible to the 
people. He fashioned a living language because a living theology forced 
him to do so. 


The contrast between these two, Luther and Melanchthon, has been 
characterized by Karl Phillip Spitta in these words: “He (Luther) is a true 
leader in Christendom ; he is the most inspirational incentive for its preaching ; 
he has traveled the most marvellous pathways of the human heart and he 
experienced more than Melanchthon knew. The latter you can study but 
the former you must live with to understand” (Minkel, K. J. P. Spitta: Ein 
Lebensbild, p. 39). 

It is this living trait of Luther’s theology, which is bound up with his 
personal experience, that gives his theology such a mighty influence today. 
And no one can deny that what he wrote four hundred years ago is still 
exercising a mighty influence on the entire flood of theological literature 
that is now flowing from the printing presses. During the past fifty years 
the Luther renaissance is one of the most striking phenomena in the realm 
of theology. The Weimar edition of his works is in itself a monumental 
production, and the books and pamphlets that have appeared concerning 
Luther are almost countless; but most wonderful of all is the influence that 
his ideas are still exerting in the twentieth century. They have not only lived 
on in ecclesiastical circles but they are actually becoming more and more 
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alive as they are becoming better known to the present generation. The 
spirit that pervades them is an essentially modern spirit because it is the 
living expression of eternal truths. 

We know what a dark picture was presented by the church something 
more than a century ago and how it was laid waste by rationalism in theology 
and by the curse of unionism in practice when Claus Harms raised his pro- 
phetic voice in his 95 Theses. In the 75th Thesis we hear this warning : 
“Asa poor maiden the Lutheran church is now to be made rich by being 
married. Do not perform the ceremony over Luther’s bones. They will 
become alive at it, and then—woe to you!” The prophecy, has really been 
fulfilled and Luther’s bones have come to life, for theology is immersing 
itself more and more in his ideas, because they have proven themselves to 
be living ideas and because they fit into the life of the twentieth century 
just as well as they did into that of the sixteenth. Their dress may often 
appear old fashioned but their spirit is that of the present. As external 
fashions and customs are continually altering while the heart of man remains 
the same, so here we have something that deals with the unchangeable nature 
of man and which can speak to man’s heart because it has been gained by 
the living experience of a human soul. This becomes still more conspicuous 
when we compare it with the progress of theology in modern times. Never 
in the history of theology has so much that is new been attempted as during 
the past three generations, and with each new attempt, even with those that 
have almost completely failed, something has been gained for the scientific 
understanding. But these attempts have all been discarded one after the 
other and have found their tombs in the textbooks of the history of modern 
theology. We think of some of the catch phrases that at once recall their 
coming and going, the budding and withering of the most diverse theories. 
Here are kenotic theories and subjective theologies of the emotions, judg- 
ments of value and the sources of comparative religions, psychological circles 
and psychological constructions of the religious life, and so on. When we 
look back on the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, 
theology looks like a particolored hodgepodge in which the garish hues are 
more conspicuous than any real pattern. Only that today the shades are 
darker and more somber as a dialectic method seeks to introduce a 
Neo-Calvinism. 

We do not say this in contempt or disdain, for all the theological schools, 
even those that have done much mischief, have contributed something to 
scientific knowledge, if it be only to emphasize the opposite of their teaching. 
But all in all, they suffer alike with one great fault, and even the strictest 
orthodoxy must often be here included, in that they have remained too 
largely scholastic opinions. They have not influenced the life of the church 
as they should. When we regard it from this angle the picture is not so 
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gratifying. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” The final proof, the 
ultimate and decisive touchstone, is the practical result when this is compared 
with Holy Scripture. That will show whether theology is a living theology 
or not, whether it is a question of the schools or of life itself, whether it can 
beget spiritual life or not. If it does not demonstrate itself in this way it 
is not really scientific. Herein lay and still lies the greatest temptation of 
theology that it wants to regard itself as an abstract science; a science that 
pursues its way through the clouds instead of walking with a firm step on the 
earth, on the foundation of Scripture and in the progress of history. 
Theology must be scientific, that is conceded without reservation. But it 
must also be practical, otherwise it ceases to be a living theology. Only we 
must not reckon as “practical” the exaggerations of Pietism, the superficial 
religiosity of the English sects, or the merely external activity which un- 
fortunately we know so well in America. The practical methodistic striving 
after great numbers, great assemblies and a great noise is only the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. Happy are those who are not pestered by 
activities of that nature. But putting aside all such aberrations it is still true 
that a real theology must be a practical one and not a mere scientific exercise. 
Is it not true that men, for example, like Wilhelm Loehe or Father 
Bodelschwingh were in their way better theologians than many who lectured 
with great acclaim in the universities and who occupy a large place in the 
history of theology? 

Where are we to find the remedy for these weaknesses? In Luther’s 
living theology ; not in this or that portion but in its beautiful entirety. Here 
everything springs out of a real experience, out of the experience of his own 
soul. Here there is nothing isolated or incongruous, but we do find certain 
high points that throw a special light on his theology. There is one such 
experience that we would like to consider in this connection. We have 
ventured to call it his fundamental experience. Though we are aware that 
such a designation is not free from objection, we will nevertheless venture 
to call it such, remembering that the designation is to be understood in 
a wide sense. 

When we speak of Luther’s fundamental experience everyone prob- 
ably thinks instinctively of the so-called “Turmerlebniss.” But that is not 
what we refer to when we speak of his fundamental experience. The 
“tower-experience” undoubtedly was of the greatest significance in the prog- 
ress of Luther’s spiritual development, in his theology and his under- 
standing of the doctrine of justification. It was the sudden clear perception 
of a truth for whose understanding he had long been prepared by the con- 
scious and half conscious experiences of his own soul. But before this 
process could begin the comprehension of another fact had to lay the 
foundation for it, a fact which could only become a living truth through 
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personal experience. Until this fact is grasped there can be no theology and 
no real religion. The curious thing about it is that it seems so self-evident 
that it does not draw any particular attention to itself. Here in Luther’s 
case we are especially embarrassed by the fact that he says almost nothing 
about it for it was so apparent, such a matter of course that any particular 
treatise concerning it seemed superfluous. It was the absolute presupposition 
of all his conscious religious life and because it was always present in his 
thinking it is impossible to set its first apprehension within the limits of 
some particular day or hour. From his earliest childhood he had known 
a certain truth that was acknowledged by all men, but which did not concern 
all alike with the same intensity or with the same feeling of personal interest. 
Only in passing does he refer to it. 

One such reference is to be found in his brief treatise of 1523, entitled, 
Das eyn Christliche versamlung odder gemeyne recht und macht habe alle lere 
tzu urteylen und lerer zu beruffen, eyn und abzusetzen. Grund und ursach 
aus der schrifft. Martinus Lutther. On the 25th of January of that year 
a delegation came to him from the little town of Leisnig with the request that 
he should “establish the pastoral office with a treatise.” With characteristic 
acumen he proceeded to discuss the principles that underlay the whole 
question instead of limiting himself to the local conditions that occasioned 
the request. In the third paragraph he makes the following statement: 
“Furthermore in such a case’ (that is if the bishops have ceased to be 
Christian and refuse obedience to the gospel), “namely to judge concerning 
doctrine and to install or depose teachers or pastors, men must not be con- 
cerned about human laws, prerogatives or the emperor, established by princes 
or bishops, though half of the world or all of it have maintained them, 
though they have existed one or a thousand years. For the soul of man is 
an eternal thing above everything that is temporal. Therefore it must only 
be ruled and grasped with the eternal Word. For it is most reprehensible 
to rule consciences before God by human prerogatives and established usages. 
Therefore our actions must be guided by Scripture and God’s Word. For 
when God’s Word and human teaching are to rule the soul together they 
always come into conflict” (W. 11, 408). 

“The soul of man is an eternal thing above everything that is tem- 
poral.” The words sound like an echo of the Lord’s question: ‘What doth 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” We 
believe that they correctly describe what was involved in Luther’s funda- 
mental experience, that they give us the key to the understanding of his 
spiritual development and that they explain his religious progress much better 
than any of the merely external happenings of his career. If we might 
venture to do so, we would place this truth alongside of the material and 
formal principles of the Reformation as a third,—as its vital principle: for 
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the consciousness of the eternal value of the soul must of necessity precede 
the other two, and without such a valuation of the soul no one will be con- 
cerned about justification or about the authority of Scripture. The salvation 
of the soul must first have become a burning question before either of these 
doctrines can have a real personal interest. Man must learn to know the 
eternal value of his own soul before he can seriously consider the question 
“How shall I gain a gracious God” (Wie kriege ich einen gnadigen Gott?). 
In this sense we can rightly call it the vital principle of the Reformation. 
What we want to express by that designation is simply that there can be no 
real theology unless it is in the fullest sense of the word a vital question 
and that will only be where the soul is valued as “an eternal thing, above 
everything that is temporal.” 

Whenever we comprehend that the soul, even as it is now corrupted by 
sin, is still our essential being, then it will also be valued as our greatest 
treasure. Before regeneration it is indeed spiritually dead, impotent in will, 
blinded in understanding, evil in its desires, its original holiness changed 
into sin and uncleanness, but it is still the Ego itself, something created by 
God and so created that it cannot rest till it rests once more in God, not to 
lose itself in a “Seelengrund” or to be taken up by God in a mystical way 
and so to disappear like a drop of water in the sea. It would have been 
impossible for Luther to say like Master Eckehart: “The soul as ‘I’ shall so 
completely come to nought that nothing more remains except God, yea, that 
God overshines her as the sun the moon, and with the same complete pene- 
tration as that with which He flows into the Godhead through all eternity, 
where in an eternal stream God flows into God” (Schriften, Ed. of Herman 
Biittner, p. 164). 

Its essence may remain a mystery. “I should like to know what the 
soul of man is, because the body when it is dead and the soul has departed 
is nothing more than a stone. I cannot comprehend it and we shall not know 
what we were before the fall until we see the antitype” (Tischreden, W. 5, 
No. 5444). Nevertheless the soul remains the personal Ego, which God had 
created in wonderful fashion in his likeness and which, because of the divine 
creation in the divine image has a value that is ‘above all that is temporal.” 
We dare not regard this as self-esteem or as a proud self-exaltation of the 
human soul; for Luther, who was so profoundly convinced of the depth of 
the fall, would never have entertained such an idea for a moment. He values 
the soul so highly because it is a part, yes, the very culmination of the divine 
creation and because it was redeemed through the holy sacrifice of the Son 
of God: “. .. for thou art the creation of God, His fashioning, His creature 
and His work. That is; by thyself thou art nothing, without ability, with- 
out knowledge, not able to accomplish anything. For what wast thou a 
thousand years ago? .. . But what thou art, knowest, art able to do, canst 
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accomplish, that is God’s creation as thou dost acknowledge here with thy 
mouth, therefore thou hast nothing of which to boast before God, since He 
is thy Creator and thou art nothing and any moment He can destroy thee 
utterly” (W. 38, 373, 20-28, “Eine Einfaltige Weise zu beten,” 1533). “So 
Christ came to preserve the soul unto life eternal. This is a real part of the 
gospel” (“Viel fast niitzlicher Punkt, etc.” W. 45, 408, 10). 

The soul is so deeply involved in the questions of sin and righteousness 
because it has such value through God’s creation and redemption, that only 
an eternal salvation or eternal punishment are commensurable with its 
eternal worth. Holl judged correctly when he spoke of “an utterly selfless 
consciousness” (Gesammelte Auftrdge, 1, 84). Only when the soul has sunk 
to a bestial level will these questions lose their interest, and only where this 
feeling of the supreme value of the soul has not been fully developed or is 
not a determinative idea can a humanistic intellectualism or a frivolous 
materialism gain the ascendency. : 

In passing there is one more matter about which we must be in the 
clear. What does Luther mean when he speaks of the soul? He uses the 
word in many different senses but here it is undoubtedly used in the naive, 
popular sense, just as it is used in the Catechism. So it is not necessary to 
waste our time in minute investigations concerning dichotomy and trichotomy, 
or concerning soul and spirit. Not because Luther did not discuss these 
distinctions but because we are here concerned only with the simple concept. 
Here there is no reference to any abstract theological question but the soul 
simply refers to what we so designate in ordinary conversation. Johannes 
Meyer in his Historischer Kommentar zu Luthers Kleinem Katechismus 
(pp. 287-288), has stated this relation of soul and body in these words: “We 
think probably of popular, vivid expressions such as, ‘He commends his soul 
into the Hands of God,’ ‘His life is laid to rest in the earth.’ The dichoto- 
mistic division into body and soul agrees with the western tradition. The 
religious folk-literature also thought in dichotomistic terms and pictured 
death as the departure of the soul in the form of a miniature body passing 
out of the mouth of the one who was dying (Illustrations in Geffken). 
Luther also describes the soul in popular terms as that part which in dying 
‘a corpore cedit’ (Genesispredigten, 1524, W. 14, 97, 488). In connection 
with the trichotomistic expressions of the Bible he holds fast to the essential 
identity of Soul and Body. ‘The soul is this same spirit,’ namely its nature 
and they are only different in their operation, they are ‘another work’ 
(7,550 seq). That the Hebrew word ‘Nephesh’ is also used for ‘animated 
being’ consequently not for the soul separated from the body, he knows quite 
well (Gen. Pr. 14, 119).” 

So we come back to Luther’s valuation of this soul, which was his 
fundamental experience. Such a judgment of value (it goes without saying 
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that we do not use the expression in a Ritschlian sense), must be the funda- 
mental experience of every theologian and must be a living part of every 
theology, as a selfevident truth. 

_ How do these ideas fit into the picture of Luther’s life? From child- 
hood and youth onwards a great variety of external circumstances combined 
to arouse his interest in this truth of the supreme value of the soul. We see 
it running through the recollections of his own childhood. There he was 
surrounded by an ethical rigorism that could punish severely a thing as in- 
significant as the stealing of a nut, because by theft the soul fell into sin, 
incurred the wrath of God and endangered its eternal life. The first 
recollection he had of his father was of him standing and praying beside 
the child’s bed. It was the recognition of the might of God who rules over 
all things, from whom all help comes; and this simple piety was not a mere 
recognition of some numinous Power, but the recognition of a very concrete, 
almighty God, who had created the soul, who ruled over its destiny, and 
guided its ways and to whom at last it had to give an account. And all this 
was emphasized by the church. No matter how great the accompanying 
superstitions might be, and how distorted many teachings, one thing, the 
responsibility of the soul to God, was not forgotten. In the churches there 
was not only the Crucifix with its silent preaching of forgiveness and judg- 
ment, but very frequently the picture of the judging Christ. Everywhere 
masses were said for the poor souls in purgatory. The godfearing people 
were literally those who feared God, because medieval theology saw to it that 
the fear of God was a fear that filled the soul with terrors. It was not a 
mere accident that the “dies irae’’ was one of the most familiar of the great 
sequences. Even the fear of death that played a large part in the develop- 
ment of Luther’s theology was essentially a fear concerning the future status 
of the soul, which became all the more terrifying when the soul was under- 
stood as “an eternal thing, above everything that is temporal.” The com- 
forting road of trust, the way of the fiducia had not yet been fully discovered. 
According to the popular theoolgy, which was later elevated into an estab- 
lished dogma by the council of Trent, the soul had always to remain in a 
state of uncertainty and the chief interest of the religious life was directed 
towards assuring the salvation of the soul by human actions. However much 
superstition and error was mixed with it, wherever the influence of the 
church was felt, the needs of the soul became an all important part of life. 
Even the superstitions of the worst sort had as their last excuse the hope 
of securing something of value for the soul. The monastic vows, the vigils 
and masses, indulgences and pilgrimages, the many rosaries and pious foun- 
dations, the pretentious charities all had their roots in the needs of the soul. 
And the reverse was also true that all the externalities of religious observance 
were for those who were sincere a further reminder of the great value of 
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the soul which demanded such great sacrifices and exertions because it was 
worth so much more than anything else in the world. Anyone who wanted 
to gain some sort of assurance concerning the future of his soul had to take 
part in these external observances. So it naturally follows that any one who 
zealously followed this way valued his own soul very highly. But para- 
doxically it could also follow that an undervaluation of the soul could result 
from such a belief. If such petty, earthly activities could help the soul, 
then the soul was not really exalted above everything earthly. When, how- 
ever, the eternal value of the soul was still felt, when the conscience learned 
from its own experience the insufficient and unsatisfactory nature of such 
outward works, then the real value of the soul became a part of the religious 
experience. Only the one stage had to lead over into the other. First came 
the still inadequate valuation of the soul that was nevertheless a real valua- 
tion. It was far above everything temporal but just how far was not yet 
clear. All that the church had to offer to one who like Luther had arrived 
under her guidance at a consciousness of the worth of the soul was the way 
of work righteousness. If this way was to be followed perfectly it would 
inevitably lead to the cloister. 


If we remember this fact then Luther’s entrance into the monastery 
does not require any laborious explanation, and the outward circumstances 
that occasioned it have only a subordinate importance. It was something 
natural and logical for one to do who had recognized the value of the soul. 
This was the best way that was offered for its care by the church, and who 
should find a better one? The question as to whether a vow made in a 
moment of fear was binding, as this has been discussed by V. A. Miiller and 
Scheel, is interesting enough but it is not a factor that can explain the 
entrance into the cloister. Holl gave the correct explanation when he said, 
“Luther came forth from a devoted churchly piety and when the care for his 
soul became acute he chose the way the church offered to the serious minded: 
he entered the cloister” (Holl, Gesammelte Aufsadtze, I, 15 seq.). Even if 
there had not been thunder storms and the lightning had not crashed close 
at hand, and even if no hasty vows had been made, he would probably have 
gone the same way because for one who regarded his soul as his most 
precious possession this was the safest way that he could find, according to 
the teaching of the church. 


How earnestly he followed this way is well known, and everyone is 
familiar with his model devotion as a monk. He was an example of 
scrupulous observance and still he did not find the desired peace. It was 
because he valued the soul*too highly to find peace in such earthly and 
external observances. None of them were precious enough to redeem this 
“eternal thing.” Something eternal and infinite was needed for that purpose, 
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and to gain assurance concerning the salvation of this soul something was 
needed that was above what is temporal, earthly, human, something that 
itself was eternal. 


No one who had grasped the value of his own soul could furthermore 
be satisfied with the uncertainty of salvation as taught by the church. The 
future of the soul was something that could not be left to uncertainty or be 
viewed with indifference. It is true that the great majority did not trouble 
themselves greatly about the question. They were content to depend on the 
authoritative faith of the church, or else, because the pleasures and riches 
of this world are so alluring, to forget all about it. It is said of Rabbi 
Johannan Bar Nappachia, who is mentioned in the Talmud, that “he directed 
that he should be buried in scarlet so that when he awakened after death he 
would not feel out of place either among the righteous or among the wicked.” 
For one to whom heaven and hell were both realities, and who valued his 
soul as “an eternal thing, above all that is temporal,” such indifference and 
uncertainty would be intolerable. He had to be certain, he had to know. 
Neither could he tolerate the painful questions that accompanied every 
theory of redemption that requires that man himself contribute something to 
his own salvation. It is well known that such ideas are always associated 
with every form of Pelagianism or Semipelagianism so that at a later date 
this attitude was crystallized by the Council of Trent in a human “decretum 
horribile,’ as it is stated in the words of the thirteenth canon of the sixth 
session: “If any one saith, that it is necessary for every one, for the obtain- 
ing of the remission of sins, that he believe for certain, and without any 
wavering arising from his own infirmity, that his sins are forgiven him; let 
him be anathema.” 


With such an uncertainty Luther could never be satisfied. So he 
sought, in those violent inner conflicts that he has decribed so vividly, ways 
and means by which he might find certainty for his soul. In the churches 
themselves were indications that would help him to find it. Had the church 
not always raised aloft the crucifix and confessed the forgiveness of sins? 
Were not the sufferings and merits of Christ continually referred to? Did not 
all the church’s prayers end with “per Christum Dominum nostrum?” No 
one can question those facts, and the evangelical church has always gladly 
admitted them. “Just as, therefore, among the godless priests of Judah a 
false opinion concerning sacrifices inhered, just as in Israel, Baalitic services 
continued, and, nevertheless, a Church of God was there which disapproved 
of godless service; so Baalitic worship inheres in the domain of the Pope, 
viz. the abuse of the Mass, which they apply, that, by it, they may merit for 
the unrighteous the remission of guilt and punishment. And yet as God 
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still kept his church, i.e. some saints in Israel and Judah, so God still pre- 
served his Church, i.e. some saints, under the papacy, so that the Christian 
Church has not entirely perished” (Apology, ch 12, § 98). 

But all the statements of the glorious truths of the gospel that were 
still so frequent in teaching and liturgy were weakened and forced into the 
background by the pelagianizing tendency that had permeated the whole 
structure. There was a constant recurrence of the idea that man had to 
contribute something to his own salvation. This might satisfy those who 
had no such deep experience of the value of their own soul and the recog- 
nition of God’s righteousness and of human sinfulness that were bound up 
with it. Indeed the superficial man could be quite content with it, but as 
soon as the value of the soul had become clear to the consciousness and the 
conscience of an individual he could not find peace in such a teaching. 
Human activity could no more suffice because it was only earthly and temporal 
and so could contribute nothing towards the redemption of a soul that was 
‘above everything that was temporal. Without such a conviction Luther 
might have gone along serenely on the accustomed pathway of the devotions 
prescribed by the church. But now that was impossible. 

So he was plunged almost into despair until at last the light of the truth 
dawned on him in the famous tower experience. He rightly regarded this 
as a great turning point in his life but would never have come to this exper- 
ience if his conviction of the value of the soul had not driven him on. And 
it did not have to do only with the recognition of a truth, but with the living 
experience of this truth. Luther, Erasmus and the pope would probably 
have agreed in their verbal definitions of the fundamental doctrines con- 
cerning the soul, but the truths themselves were not understood in the same 
way and consequently the results were different. For Erasmus and the pope 
they were simply accepted formulas, for Luther they were profound im- 
pressions, great realities, actual experiences. They became personal ques- 
tions. What is to be done about my soul? How shall it be saved? How 
can the righteous wrath of God be averted so that I do not incur eternal 
death? How shall I gain a gracious God? Here is the most significant 
question in the whole world because it is a question that concerns me per- 
sonally and eternally. The eternal value of the soul makes only one answer 
possible. Only the eternal value of Christ, who is “above all that is tem- 
poral,” can provide the needed help. Every teaching that would contradict 
this fact must be brushed aside. “Wherefore purgatory, and every solemnity, 
rite and profit connected with it, is to be regarded nothing but a spectre of 
the devil. For it conflicts with the first article, which teaches that only Christ, 
and not the works of men, can help souls’ (Smalcald Articles II, Art. 
11, §12). 


Nothing else was possible for one who wanted to consider the value of 
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his soul seriously. He was compelled to come to the recognition of his own 
helplessness, and then, through the light of revelation, to an understanding 
of the free gift of the righteousness of God in Christ Jesus. Only justifica- 
tion by faith can satisfy the soul and provide a sufficient price for its redemp- 
tion. Here there is nothing temporal, earthly, external, but something eternal, 
divine, inner and living which is as far exalted over the soul as the soul itself 
is above all that is temporal. It is something actual, substantial, essential 
which is as real as the very soul is for the personality of the individual. 

But this is not merely something subjective. The subjective meditation 
of the soul may partially recognize its own worth but it is also forced to realize 
its own weakness. It must find a higher value outside itself to establish the 
certainty of salvation. 

This leads inevitably to another step. The soul cannot be satisfied with 
any uncertain assurance any more than it could be satisfied with a temporal, 
earthly payment. In the merits of Christ it has found the sufficient and 
eternal payment for redemption. But the knowledge of this payment rests 
on historic facts, on an historic revelation, on documents that assure us of the 
facts of the life and work of Christ. Here there dare be no uncertainty. 
The soul demands a sure Archimedian point where it may stand, where 
faith can find a sure footing, where literary questions cannot disturb 
the facts, where an inner conviction, a testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum 
brings absolute certainty to the soul. Such a sure foundation is to be found 
only in the Word of God. An uncertain tradition of the church that has 
been preserved in an indefinite consensus patrum or that slumbers in the 
breast of a pope till he promulgates it ex cathedra can never suffice to provide 
such certainty. The whole idea of such an oral transmission of revelation 
brings with it an inner uncertainty. History has shown often enough what 
questions and uncertainties can take possession of theology when either 
speculation or oral tradition takes the place of a documented historical revela- 
tion, when they supplant in any way the Holy Scriptures. Then truth re- 
ceives a Protean face which can continually alter its aspect in the progress 
of time till it becomes the very opposite of what it once was. How great this 
danger really is we see only too clearly in the history of the past century. On 
the one hand we see relatively modern teachings like that of the immaculate 
conception of Mary and the claim of papal infallibility exalted to the place of 
universal dogmas, and with the promulgation of the last named the removal of 
the last barriers that could protect Christendom against human changes and 
additions to the content of revelation. The papacy has thus become an un- 
bounded subjectivism, and just where men boast of their objectivity the subjec- 
tive has been given the most unbounded control. On the other hand, we suffer 
from a multiplied papacy where every professor, sitting at his desk, promul- 
gates his infallible opinions that he has evolved out of his own inner conscious- 
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ness and which he then proclaims from his lecturn as the newest understanding, 
the latest discovery, the scientific completion of this or that question. And 
he can always reckon on the approval of those who are curious to know some- 
thing newer than the newest. They are acclaimed by the “learned” world and 
advocated with great vehemence—till some newer theory becomes the fashion. 
Here is only sand on which nothing permanent can be erected, for the opin- 
ions of the schools or of the scholars can never provide the foundation on 
which faith can securely rest. 

Luther was spared the gay confusion of modern theology but in the 
false methods of Rome and of the fanatics he recognized the same danger. 
He had to possess a supermundane foundation for faith before the soul 
which is “above all that is temporal,” could be sure of its salvation. This 
assurance always remained the chief question. So the inner need drove 
him to the recognition of the sole authority of the Word of God. Here and 
here alone the soul had to find its certainty in that which proceeded from 
God himself through the outward act of the Incarnation and all connected 
with it, and that lives on in the church in the unchangeable stability of Scrip- 
ture. So he says, for example, when he discusses the future of the soul, in 
a sermon on the Gospel for the first Sunday after Trinity: “What is meant 
by the bosom of Abraham since it cannot be a physical bosom? The answer 
is that we know that the human soul has no abiding place where it may rest 
except in the Word of God, until at the last day he comes to the clear vision 
of God” (Sermons of the year 1522, W. 10, III, 191, 11). And in contrast, 
when he describes hell as an evil conscience, he continues, “So hell must be 
where God’s Word is not, into which unbelievers are cast by their own 
unbelief till the last day: this cannot be anything but an empty, unbelieving, 
sinful, evil conscience” (ibid. 10, III, 192, 15-18). 

Lest anyone should think that this deduction of both teachings, of 
justification and of Scripture, is a merely artificial construction, we must 
refer to another statement of Luther. In the Tischreden a conversation has 
been preserved under the caption, “The chief article of Christian teaching 
is that of the salvation of the soul.” There he says: “This is the chief article 
of all Christian teaching, namely, how we may be saved. Towards this all 
theological disputations should be directed. For if this article of the salva- 
tion of our souls is grasped and held fast with a certain and unshaken faith 
the other articles, such as the Holy Trinity will all gradually follow. Further- 
more God has revealed no other article so clearly and manifestly as this one, 
namely, that we can only be saved through Christ. Though He has also said 
much concerning the Trinity, He always expressly mentioned this article of 
the salvation of the soul. The other articles are very important but this is 
most important because on account of it all the works of the papists were 
instituted and attempted, that they might through them gain eternal salvation. 
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But they are deceived because apart from Christ there is no salvation, which 
salvation is only gained and kept in the Word through faith. When this 
article remains uncorrupted then the Church likewise remains uncorrupted ; 
if it be falsified or set aside then the Church has become a harlot and of the 
nature that we saw and experienced under the papacy” (Tischreden, W. 6, 
No. 6732). 

So from the question concerning the salvation of the soul, from this 
fundamental experience of the eternal value of the soul, the formal and 
material principles of the Reformation follow with irresistible logic. And 
this knowledge, this experience not only exercised its influence on Luther’s 
theology, giving it the strong pragmatic coloring with the realistic emphasis 
on the certainty of faith that pervades his entire theology, but it should also 
be the fundamental idea of all theology. When viewed in this perspective all 
the problems of theology will assume a new aspect, as for example, just to 
refer to one, the old problem of the relation between the subjective and the 
objective. 

Here in the question we have been discussing, the point of departure is 
unquestionably a subjective one. It begins with the ego with one’s own soul, 
but it must immediately struggle out of the limits of the subjective if the soul 
is an eternal thing that must find its salvation outside itself and must possess 
an objective foundation for the facts upon which its salvation rests. It may 
not seem to be quite consistent when we here again meet with a subjective 
element and say that the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum shall make us 
certain concerning Scripture itself. Here there is a subjective process, but it 
is subjective only in so far as it has to do with an inner conviction concern- 
ing something outside ourselves and it remains something that is worked 
in us by instruments outside us. It is the work of an external power which 
is stronger than the desires of the natural man and the logic of human reason. 
“Quid, si philosophia haec non capit? (The discussion here is concerning the 
nature of the real presence.) Maior est spiritus sanctus quam Aristoteles” 
(De. cap. Babyl. W. VI, p. 511, 25). The soul that understands itself can 
never be satisfied with itself or with any earthly, temporal, purely human 
ideas or conclusions, because it is itself eternal and above all that is temporal. 
Only what is given by God and is eternal can satisfy this experience of one’s 
self, and today it is still only the eternal content of Scripture that can satisfy 
the soul that has experienced its own value, or that can give it certainty, or 
that can lay the foundation for a true theology. Only where the soul has been 
undervalued can anything less prove sufficient. 

It is just because Scripture gives a convincing answer to the questions 
of the serious soul that Christianity is a really international religion which 
stands far above all the supposed advantages, in reality hindrances, of the 
various races of this world. Here is an answer for every soul that has 
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grasped its own value and its own needs. Whether it be Aryan or not has 
nothing to do with it, just as it has no significance in the forum of God. 
The soul is above everything temporal even of that sort. Only the soul that 
undervalues itself will fail to understand the answer. This is the fatal defect 
of all non-Christian religions. Because they undervalue the soul they are 
able to think that man in some way or other can contribute to his own salva- 
tion. Men are thrown back on themselves and their own endeavours, weak 
and sinful nature shall do the impossible, because they have not understood 
that the soul is an eternal thing, above all that is temporal. Mohammedanism 
with its sensuous paradise, and Buddhism with its expectation of extinction in 
an impersonal Nirvana can only find acceptance where the soul is held cheap. 
Only Christianity can spread into all the world and among all classes because 
it teaches each man the true eternal value of his soul, a value that it possesses 
because of its creation and redemption, and makes him understand that he 
does not possess anything of greater value than his soul, which he is not to 
lose in an “all,” nor to suffocate in an abominable foul paradise of sensual 
lust, and which shall not be allowed to wither in the desert of a Pharisaical 
self-satisfaction, but which by the grace of God is to be exalted above all that 
is earthly into a new life that God bestows through Jesus Christ. This is the 
only living religion, and the only living theology is of the same sort. And 
such was the relation of religion and theology in Luther and in the whole 
Reformation. Here it is impossible to distinguish between religion and the- 
ology, least of all in Luther (as Hermann tried to do), for both are inextric- 
ably interwoven through their common interest in the salvation of the soul. 
This is the one question of religion and the one question of theology. And it 
was this that made the theology of Luther such a vital living thing, for 
without this interest no theology can live. 

Many of the single questions of theology will receive different answers 
according as this valuation of the soul is in the forefront or is relegated to the 
background. Only to mention one such question: Shall theology be anthro- 
pocentric or theocentric? Here the starting point is apparently in the human 
soul itself. It begins with the question concerning its own salvation, but 
the soul has only learned to know its own value through God’s revelation; it 
has only learned to know its helplessness through God’s demands; it gains the 
possibility of salvation only through the redeeming work of Christ, and so, 
the more the soul is valued, the more God stands out as the beginning, con- 
tinuation and completion of the life of the soul. The more fully man under- 
stands the value of his own soul in the light of revelation the more his theology 
will become Christocentric and theocentric. The more he experiences this 
fact in his inmost being the more he will be compelled to rest on objective 
facts, for the soul that takes itself seriously is forced to seek a salvation and a 
certainty which is founded on that which is outside itself, which is not only 
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above all that is earthly but also above the totality of all that belongs to the 
world, and which is not only an eternal thing but eternity itself. So the 
soul not only creeps back to its Baptism, but through its Baptism to the 
Creator of all, to the Eternal. 

Even the practical questions of the present day are conditioned by this 
fundamental experience. Where the soul is rightly valued nothing worldly 
can be exalted over the spiritual and no totalitarian opinions or interests, 
either in the church or the state, can assert a right superior to the right of 
the individual soul. No single soul can put aside the consideration of the 
totality of humanity nor forget that it belongs to it and is a part of it, but 
neither can it lose itself in this totality. There is no political Nirvana. Indi- 
vidualism has its rights and without a proper valuation of the individual the 
totality cannot exist. The soul that is an eternal thing was not created in 
the first place to serve the state, but the state that is temporal was ordained by 
God to serve the soul. Souls do not exist for the benefit of the church but 
the church was founded to impart salvation to men’s souls. Souls are not 
here to furnish materials for theology but the mission of theology is to 
present the truth clearly for the salvation of each individual soul. Theology 
is only the handmaid of the church and the church is only the institution of 
salvation of the eternal God, that in it souls may be brought out of the 
bondage of sin to the freedom of eternal life. Whenever this relationship 
becomes something else and whenever the soul practically becomes a side issue 
then theology ceases to be a living theology. 

It is high time for theology to lay aside its intellectual prejudices and its 
scientific arrogance, surrender its proud speculations and its learned self- 
sufficiency, and exalt that which first concerns souls, the simple fact of re- 
demption, which may be described in the most diverse ways, but which can 
only be established and understood as it has been revealed by God and as this 
revelation has been transmitted by Scripture. This is the imperative of the 
soul itself whenever it has learned to know that it is “an eternal thing, above 
all that is temporal.” 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The History of Primitive Christianity. By Johannes Weiss ; completed after the author’s 
death by Rudolf Knopf; translated from the German by F. C. Grant (ed:), , AEE 
Forster, P. S. Kramer, and S. E. Johnson. New York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 
1937. Vol. I, xiii, 445 pages; Vol. II, pp. 446-877. $10.00. 


On August 24th, 1914, Johannes Weiss died at Heidelberg, where for six years he 
had been Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Criticism. The Great War had 
already begun, and the unsettled conditions which have prevailed over the world ever 
since have delayed until 1937 the appearance in English of his magnum opus on Primi- 
tive Christianity, first published in German shortly before his death. For the translation, 
excellently done and in uniformly good idiom, we are indebted to four colleagues in 
the Faculty of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. The work is printed in two 
volumes, attractively bound, easily legible, with the original footnotes and such addi- 
tions as have been deemed helpful. No better idea of the content can be given than 
is set forth by the editor, Frederick C. Grant, in his Preface. 

“Book One deals with the earliest community of Christians in Jerusalem, studies 
their beliefs and activities, their outlooks ‘and ‘psychology,’ so far as these are recover- 
able from New Testament sources. Book Two introduces the Gentile Mission and its 
greatest leader, St. Paul. Book Three turns from the events of Paul’s life to the doc- 
trine taught by him; but the subject is not some academic theological system, known as 
‘Paulinism’; it is ‘Paul the Christian and Theologian.’ Here Professor Weiss’s great 
skill is displayed as a sympathetic, psychologically-minded interpreter, and Paul’s thought 
really lives for us, the clearer seen for being studied against the background of the 
primitive community and its beliefs, out of which Paul’s views were evolved. Book 
Four deals summarily with the expansion of the Church during its first century, from 
30 to 130 A. D.—a book which the author may have intended to expand. Book Five 
studies the specific territories in which the Church’s growth can be traced, Judea, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece and Rome.” 

In spite of his own disclaimer (page 655), Professor Weiss has been accused 
throughout of a more or less one-sided treatment of Primitive Christianity, as if it were 
in fact little more than a Pauline epic. That such an emphasis does exist may be both 
explained and excused, as the editor points out, by the fact that a companion work on 
Jesus and Early Christianity had long been planned by the author, a study which, had 
he lived to undertake it, would no doubt have served as something of a corrective. Nor 
may one forget that most of the available material for research into the history of the 
apostolic age comes actually from the hands of Paul. Professor Weiss’s use of that 
material is careful and discriminating; the picture he paints, alive, vivid, convincing, 
colorful. He sees Christianity not as a system of doctrine, but as a life, throbbing 
especially in this one arresting figure: an “overwhelming experience of God in Christ,” 
moving on to “triumph over sin and death.” And surely there is “no word which our 
baffled generation ‘more desperately needs to hear than this message of victory over 
defeat and disillusion which men once heard long ago in the cities about the Mediter- 
ranean and welcomed as the ‘word of life.’ ” 

Perhaps it would not be amiss in this connection,—and I cannot resist it,—to quote 
the author’s own brilliant summary of results (page 650) as he looks back over the 
whole field of his research into the story of the gallant little apostle who stands so 
uniquely at the front of the young and growing church, “We have seen for ourselves,” 
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he writes, “that all the spiritual currents of the time have met in him: Old Testament 
prophetic prophecy and rabbinical Judaism; Hellenistic-Jewish enlightenment and Stoic 
ethics ; syncretistic Hellenistic mysticism and dualistic, ascetical Gnosticism. In addition 
the strong imperatives of the ethical preaching of Jesus are present, the vivid, eschato- 
logical emphasis on the end of the age which is found in the Baptist, in Jesus and in 
the primitive Church, and above all the victorious conviction that the salvation of the 
final age has already come. All this is held in unity by the personal, thankful, humble 
consciousness of having himself experienced the grace of God and of having been won 
forever by the love of Christ. It is in this that the man’s variegated world-view and 
mode of thought, full of contradictions as they are, have their unifying principle. In 
this personal religious experience which he concisely calls his faith, he possessed the 
power to accomplish his task and to place his mind at the service of his actions. For the 
primacy of the will over the imagination was dominant in Paul if it ever has been in 
any man—he is the antithesis of a thinker without hypotheses, and ideas are for him 
means for the attainment of his great ethical and religious purposes, and he groups and 
gives them emphasis just as he needs them. It is therefore impossible to outline a 
‘system’ of his theology; but it is equally impossible to overlook the fact that his 
theology was one of his chief weapons and instruments. . . . Paul brought to Graeco- 
Roman Christianity and thereby to Christianity as a world-religion the water of life 
from the religion of the Old Testament, from the Gospel preaching of Jesus and of the 
primitive Church, and thus protected Christianity from becoming wholly Hellenized; 
just as on the other hand he was certainly the first in whom we can observe the fusion 
of the oldest primitive Christianity with Greek thought and with certain forms of 
Greek religion.” But it is his “disclosure of faith as the soul of religion, his heroic 
experience of this faith, and his glowing exaltation of love as the necessary radiance 
from the faith of a child of God—this is the imperishable heritage which he, as an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, has left to the Church.” 

But to come back. The whole method of approach, as one would expect, is that 
with which we have become familiar under the description of “scientific,” “critical,” 
“liberal.” Primitive Christianity is pictured largely from masterly inference. The docu- 
ments are regarded with the most meticulous scrutiny, dissected, checked, and balanced. 
The election of Matthias, in Acts 1:26, is dismissed as an ecclesiastical legend which 
had its origin in the assumption that the sacred number of Twelve could never have 
been left incomplete. The resurrection story is shown to be full of contradictions 
and impossibilities, with spare allowance made for normal differences, and no allow- 
ance at all for anything that isn’t reducible to logic. The word “believe” is pronounced 
inapplicable to a fact in the past. “Either such fact is established beyond all doubt—in 
which case there is no need to ‘believe’ it; or else it is uncertain—in which case to 
believe it, that is to suppress and silence doubt, would be dishonorable.” But very few 
facts can be established beyond all doubt, and to “believe” those that cannot need not 
mean to suppress doubt: it may mean simply to weigh the evidence and conclude that 
the evidence is sufficient! No faith can or should be built solely upon the “unexaminable 
experiences of others long ago”; but a faith may be cherished which still has some 
relation to well-attested history! So too it is argued that the idea of Jesus’ divine 
Sonship spread backwards, so to speak, into his earthly life from the Messiahship which 
was achieved by his exaltation at death; plausible no doubt, but hardly demonstrable. 
And the Temptation Narrative is set down as a didactic, symbolic apologetic in the 
face of Jewish opposition, to be understood only in relation to the questions that arose 
in the apostolic age; as also is much of that whole body of literature to be understood 
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Now with such conclusions one need not be wholly in accord. As Max Eastman 
would say, men sometimes ride hobbies through facts that would overwhelm them if 
they were not mounted! The method by which these conclusions are reached is itself 
far too liable to grave question. By way of illustration, on page 139, stands a long 
note on the fourth and fifth chapters of Acts. Exception is taken to the speech of 
Gamaliel, especially as it relates (chap. 5: 36, 37) to Theudas and Judas, who are there 
mentioned, the author contends, in the reverse of correct historical sequence. That this 
is not necessarily the case by any means is readily seen by a study of the literature on 
the subject (see The Expositor’s Greek Testament in loc.). Other instances could be 
cited bearing out the tenuous and speculative character of much of the literary criticism 
which has taken such firm hold of the minds of many scholars, and on the basis of 
which they seem ready to make the most far-reaching statements (compare pp. 261, 353). 

However, the impression must not be given that this particular work as a whole 
leaves behind it any such impression on the mind of the reader. The sense of profound 
erudition brought to the task is fairly overpowering. And yet withal there is more than 
erudition. There is sanity, there is insight; there is that comprehensiveness of view 
which betokens a great mind, and that uncanny feeling for what is vital in religion 
which betokens a great soul. To the student of religion these two volumes are quite 
indispensable ; of all the Books especially the Third is of almost peremptory value wher- 
ever anyone shows the slightest concern to touch with his very hand, as a physician 
presses down his finger on the beating of a patient’s pulse, the mind, the love, and the 
violence of that eager apostle and of the primitive Christian communities which in 
famine and nakedness, under peril and sword, he did so much to establish; bringing 
everywhere his essential discovery, that “from a relationship of barter and exchange 
religion develops into a relationship of the most utter dependence of men upon God”; 
wandering through the land “like a roving Cynic preacher, poverty-stricken and despised, 
in rags and without a roof over his head, yet above all necessities, a stranger in the 
world, his home in heaven.” Here or there, as fits the development, a Gospel is dis- 
cussed, its origin, purpose, character; or an epistle, with the circumstances which gave 
it birth, and some portrayal of the life and time to which it was addressed. Little by 
little the church appears, suffers, spreads, is beaten back, revives, quarrels, bows its 
head at the Table of the Lord, gives its gifts to the poor, appoints its deacons, its pres- 
byters, its bishops, and girds its loins for the steady march across the years. Until there 
in the distance looms the papacy and Rome! 


Pau. E. SCHERER 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. xvii, 362 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Goodspeed has celebrated the year of his retirement from active teaching 
by the publication of a full-size Introduction to the New Testament. In doing so, he has 
made available for a wider public than the circle of graduate students with whom he has 
worked through the years, and to whom he has dedicated the book, the matured con- 
clusions of a life which has been devoted to New Testament studies. Those who have 
been using his Story of the New Testament, which has been the best manual obtainable 
for Leadership Training classes, will have a general idea of his method and approach to 
the problems of New Testament Introduction. 

Unlike the previous Introductions by Jilicher, McNeile, Moffatt and Scott, this one 
deals with the books of the New-Testament in the order in which they were written. The 
key to Dr. Goodspeed’s organization of his Introduction is the collection and publication 
of Paul’s letters under the stimulus and influence of the publication of Luke-Acts. On 
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this basis he divides the books of the New Testament into two groups, one before, the 
other after this collection, and treats them in chronological order as follows: I and II 
Thessalonians, Galatians, I and II Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Phile- 
mon, Mark, Matthew, Luke-Acts, the First Collection of Paul’s Letters, Ephesians, Reve- 
lation, Hebrews, I Peter, James, the Gospel of John, the Epistles of John, I and II 
Timothy and Titus, the Epistle of Jude, and II Peter. Each book is treated under three 
heads, “Occasion,” “Contents,” and “Problems.” 

The rise of the New Testament Canon is not dealt with, but the reader is referred 
to the author’s Formation of the New Testament.. Similarly, his book entitled, The 
Making of the English New Testament, will take the place of a section on text and 
translation which is also absent from the present work. Nor do the Synoptic problem 
and Form Criticism receive separate and detailed treatment, because although the writer 
on Introduction must take account of the findings of history and of criticism, “his primary 
concern is interpretation. . . . The interpreter must not, therefore, be drawn aside into 
the search for sources which might so absorb him as to make him forget his proper sphere. 
Nor should be become so engaged with historical reconstruction as to neglect his own 
task. His peculiar business is to understand and make understandable the literature he 
deals with, to appreciate and appraise the use his authors have made of their sources, 
and to find out the ends to which they used them” (p. xi). 

The result of hewing so closely to the line is that we have here an account of the 
occasion, purpose and contents of each book of the New Testament which is so clear 
and concise that it immediately fixes itself upon the memory of the reader and thereby 
serves to guide all his subsequent study and interpretation of the details of chapter and 
verse. The recent advances in New Testament study are stated constructively and with 
a sympathetic understanding of the religious message of the New Testament, which 
enriches the reader’s store of spiritual treasure even where the traditional dating and 
theories of authorship have to be changed. 

This is notably true of Dr. Goodspeed’s treatment of Ephesians and Philemon. Ac- 
cording to his construction of the evidence, the publication of Acts focused attention upon 
Paul and led to the collection of his letters. The collection was made probably at 
Ephesus. ‘“Colossians-Philemon seems to have been the nucleus of it, for Acts would 
never have guided the collector to the churches at Colossae and Laodicea, while it would 
have guided anyone already possessed of Colossians-Philemon to all the other Christian 
centers represented in the corpus by letters” (p. 217). Ephesians was written as an 
introduction to this collection of Paul’s letters. It is “made up almost entirely of materials 
taken from them,” and “almost three-fifths of Colossians is paralleled in Ephesians.” 
Who was its author? Dr. Goodspeed’s answer is that “if a name and identity be demand- 
ed for the author of Ephesians, the name of Onesimus of Ephesus comes at once to 
mind. . . . He may have been the collector of the Pauline corpus, of which he thus had 
the nucleus. And he may have been the writer of the great preface which we know as 
Ephesians, building thus a splendid monument to his great friend and teacher, who had 
saved him from slavery and paganism and opened before him a new life. One would like 
to think so” (p. 239). 

The evidence for this view is presented cumulatively and in explanation of a long 
series of difficulties which those who hold the traditional view of the authorship of 
Ephesians have not explained satisfactorily, having either dogmatically ignored or been 
unconscious of them, or having dealt with them “atomistically,” that is one by one, apart 
from their cumulative effect. “The use of so much material from Colossians in Ephesians 
is most naturally explained if the writer of Ephesians had long known Colossians and 
pored over it, as he must have done when it was the only considerable Pauline letter 
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A fresh reading of Ephesians will show how closely this key fits to unlock its 
difficulties. “The Pauline corpus came into being in the days when Onesimus and 
Polycarp seem to have been active in Christian work in Asia—Polycarp in Smyrna and 
Onesimus in Ephesus” (p. 239). Here a further suggestion may be made. Was 
Onesimus called upon to address groups of newly baptized Christians? And if so, did 
he “pore over” Paul’s letters in preparation for his sermons? Was Ephesians preached 
before it was revised and written as an introduction or preface to the collected letters of 
Paul? A rereading of Ephesians will show how closely this view that it was an address 
to those who had just become members of the one Body in Christ Jesus, setting forth 
their glorious privileges with their corresponding obligations, also fits as a key to unlock 
for us the riches of meaning in the Epistle. The two views are not mutually exclusive. 

R. T. StAMM 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1937. x, 302 pages. $3.00. 


The preface says that this book “represents the facts which for many years have 
been the skeleton of the course on the English Bible in Harvard College, familiarly 
known as English 35. It does not give the flesh put on that skeleton by the lecturer. 
In other words, it gives the general basis of the modern study of the New Testament, 
but makes no attempt to build on it, or to deal with the theological, philosophical or 
ecclesiastical problems which are either its cause or its effect.’ Although offered to 
colleges and seminaries as “a new textbook specially prepared for use in general courses 
in the field of the New Testament,” it gives the impression of having been hastily put 
together from more or less disconnected lecture notes. It is sketchy, and the treatment 
of the New Testament writings is neither according to their chronological nor their 
canonical order. An Introduction that is only a “skeleton” is certainly going to be 
handicapped in institutions other than those in which the authors themselves are 
teaching. Most teachers, unless they happen to have a personal interest in this Intro- 
duction as former students in the authors’ classes, will find it easier and better to build 
their own skeletons instead attempting to clothe one which has been constructed by 
others. 

But to say no more than this would be quite unfair to the book. It will be found 
valuable as a work of reference, more especially for advanced students and teachers. 
The authors have made large contributions to our knowledge of the New Testament, 
and what they say is interesting and important as setting forth their views concerning 
the many problems of research. Part one of the book (chs. I-XVII) deals with the 
books of the New Testament, part two (chs. XVIII-XXI) with the historical and 
political background of Judaism, the intellectual life of Judaism, the Greek-speaking 
world, and the relation of the New Testament to its background. Five appendices fur- 
nish useful information on chronology, topography, quotations from Eusebius and other 
ancient writers which supply the main body of the tradition, a short list of questions 
for investigation and discussion, and a selected bibliography. 

Throughout the discussion of these subjects the chief thing that impresses the reader 
is the refusal of the authors to be dogmatic where the facts seem to them to demand 
further investigation and suspense of judgment. Unwelcome as this attitude may be 
to the dogmatist, whether he be “liberal” or “conservative” in his theology, it is good 
cna ae a ele eee: in Nee are despised by students who have 
in religion all the answers were resieteatoe pant ae a pe so 
while the student is learning he also has to live, and hile ae Sere: re 

; while an expedition through the 
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forest of life’s question marks is a necessary part of his spiritual development, he craves 
and has a right to expect from his teachers—and from his textbooks—guidance to keep him 
from getting lost in the jungles and nourishment to sustain him on his journey. That, 
presumably, was the function of “the flesh put on that skeleton by the lecturer.” 


R. T. Stamm 


The Study of the Bible. By Ernest Cadman Colwell. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1937. xiii, 186 pages. $2.00. 


The orgin and growth of the Bible, its transmission, translation and proper interpre- 
tation are here presented so as to serve as “an orientation in the study of the Bible both 
for those who plan to specialize in the pursuit of biblical lore and also for those whose 
interest in the subject is of a more general character.” Each of the six chapters is provided 
with a valuable annotated bibliography grouped as “elementary” and “advanced,” and 
listing the best works of contemporary scholarship. At the end of the book there is a 
further list of periodicals, dictionaries, encyclopedias and commentaries. 


Especial emphasis is laid upon “the part played by the religious experience of the 
group in the creation of the literature and also upon the part played by the needs of the 
community in molding the literature in its present form.’ The answer to the question, 
“Why have a Bible?” is sought in terms of Jewish religion and life and of the cult 
interests of the early Christians. Canonization is shown to have taken place in crises 
and under political pressure. Reasons for variations in the canonical lists are given, and 
the minor role played by the decisions of church councils is contrasted with that of 
general and long-established usage. The materials of textual criticism and the problems 
presented by variant readings are described and the methods of constructing a critical 
text are explained. The reasons for making new translations are stated and the task of 
the translator is defined, special emphasis being laid upon the superiority of the modern 
translations over the King James version because of our more abundant text materials 
and more accurate knowledge of the languages and history of Bible times. Allegory, 
typology, numerology, etc., are defined, illustrated and rejected as “modernizing” methods 
of interpretation. Their resulting vagaries have led to ecclesiastical control of interpre- 
tation, “which is practiced by Protestant churches as well as by the Roman Catholic,” in 
order to prevent error. 

“But it is the belief of modern scholarship that there is a better way,” namely, to 
establish the literal meaning of the sacred text for its first readers by applying the same 
criteria to the Scriptures as to any other religious literature. This method brings 
no answers to the investigation, but it comes with questions and is eager to establish the 
correct, intended meaning of a passage. “The interpreter of Scripture, who uses the 
historical method does not permit himself to use any means of explaining the healing of 
the blind man at the pool of Bethesda which he cannot use with equal effect to explain 
the healing by Vespasian in Alexandria” (p. 124), and in such areas as textual criticism 
and the study of Biblical languages, “an ounce of intelligence is worth a pound of piety.” 
The book “is not planned to minister to the devotional use of the Bible,” although the 
author “believes that the Bible has valuable contributions to make to modern life” (p. ix) ; 
for, “however much” the historical student’s “appreciation of the message of some inspired 
author may be increased by the fact that he has had an analogous religious experience, 
he refuses to impugn the reliability of human intelligence by assenting to the popular 
fallacy that the messages of the sainted authors can be understood only by those who 
have duplicated their experiences” (p. 125). 
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It would, however, be a mistake to conclude from this statement that the book is not 
also a valuable aid for the devotional study of the Bible. The author has done his work 
an injustice in this rather unhappy statement. His book ought to be read by the very 
people who are all too likely to be repelled by this way of putting the matter, namely 
by those whose motivation in reading the Bible is primarily devotional and who do not 
realize how dependent the highest devotional use of the Bible is upon an adequate intel- 
lectual approach and understanding of it. Why need we impale ourselves upon either horn 
of the dilemma? It is hard to see how anything could be more conducive to a true 
devotional use of the Bible than intelligent investigation of the six questions listed on 
page 126—“Who? When? Where? To Whom? Why? What?” Conversely, in 
interpreting the Bible—or any other book for that matter—the reliability of human intel- 
ligence is by no means necessarily impugned by due recognition of the experiential factor 
in the mind of the interpreter. (‘“Duplicate,” of course, is not the word for it.) There 
is a mutual interaction between the religious experience set forth in the Scriptures and 
the experience of the reader, and from this process it is futile to try to abstract the 
intellect. If the method of study advocated and exemplified in this book be followed, and 
if the mass of factual material packed into its comparatively small compass be given time 
to be assimilated, it will in the end prove to be a deeper and hence a more enduring 
stimulus to the devotional life than many a book which aims directly at that goal. 

R. T. StAMM 


The Parables of the Gospels. By Hugh Martin. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1937. 
251 pages. $2.00. 


Here is a book which accomplishes admirably its avowed purpose,—to present a 
popular treatment of the parabolic message of Jesus for the layman. While it shows 
the earmarks of sound and up-to-date scholarship, it does not burden the average man 
with erudite theories and vague hypotheses. Instead of raising myriads of irrelevant 
questions, it resolves apparent inconsistencies into practical exhortations. Its supreme 
virtue is in the underlying conviction that the principles of Jesus can be practiced, if 
understood. That is the author’s purpose, and that is his accomplishment. 

If judged on the basis mentioned above, the book is worth more than its price for 
the introduction alone. Therein is set forth a greal deal of prerequisite material for a 
proper appreciation of the parabolic method. The author is generous in quantity and 
gracious in spirit as he writes upon such questions as: Why did Jesus teach in parables? 
What is a parable? How are the parables to be interpreted? What is the kingdom of 
God? and How are parables to be classified? Granting that Jesus fell heir to a popular 
method of teaching spiritual truths in his day, the author shows how beautifully “in his 
hand the thing became a trumpet; whence he blew soul-animating strains—alas, too 
few.” A good succinct and convincing treatment concerning the nature of the parahle 
and its relation to allegory follows. In line with that, very positive suggestions are 
made for the proper interpretation of the parable—via the context, the central theme 
and the teller of the parable. This consideration leads inevitably to a summary of ie 
then prevailing ideas concerning the kingdom of God. The introduction in this book 
is worth the study, not only of laymen, but of preachers and religious workers as well 

The main body of the work clearly and definitely—with an amazing lack of tree 
ness—justifies the subtitle, “their meaning for today.” In it are listed thirty-four para- 
bles, the Biblical text or texts, a brief review of the possible backgrounds, and a ee ee 
application of their lessons to modern problems and conditions. Siple brief, and 
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After reading the work, one is considerably refreshed—a feeling that comes from 
too few religious books. At least the reviewer came to a better appreciation of what 
Wordsworth felt, when writing of the child who picks up a shell and putting it to his 
ear thinks he hears the murmuring of the sea: 


“Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things.” 


Rosert D, HERSHEY 


The Gospel of Saint Mark. By James A. Kleist, S.J.. Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1936. 


The author of this book is Professor of Classical Languages at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, a Catholic university in St. Louis, Missouri. Dr. Kleist is a scholar of dis- 
tinction and an able teacher. Because this is a scholarly work, there is much in it that 
we can learn and use. The book has the approval of the proper Roman Catholic authori- 
ties, and is one of the Science and Culture Texts, published under the general editorship 
of Joseph Husslein, S.J., Ph.D. 

As the subtitle indicates, the Greek text is presented in “thought-units and sense- 
lines.’ This will make comprehension very easy; and the book is intended for, and 
in fact dedicated to, “Young Readers of St. Mark and All who begin Advanced Work 
in the New Testament.” However, the student is expected to have a background of 
Classical Greek, as is evident from the prefatory note on page 131. 

It is a difficult matter to prepare a book at the same time for the young college 
student and for the advanced worker. The former will neglect much that is of value 
in the notes and discussions, which I fear he will find at times too difficult for him. 
The author expects the good teacher to be able to use the book successfully with both 
groups; however, when I am using a textbook, I prefer one definitely arranged for a 
particular group. On the other hand, the notes and discussions will recommend the 
book to the mature student, who will enjoy the ripe fruits of the author’s scholarship; 
for the author is well acquainted with the Greek language and literature from the 
classical period through the papyri and the Greek of the New Testament. 

The author believes that in arranging the text in thought-units and sense-lines he 
is approaching the ancient method of writing the text of an author by so-called cola 
and commata, briefly in short sense divisions, to make the reading easier and the 
meaning more easily comprehended. I cannot say that I like it; but the pages of text 
make a good appearance and I believe accomplish their purpose. 

The text used is from the Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine by Dr. Henry Vogels, 
who is Professor of New Testament Exegesis at the University of Bonn; the second 
edition was published in 1922 by L. Schwann at Duesseldorf. 

While Part I presents the text, Part II is concerned with Colometry and Annotations. 
The author does not consider textual questions, but is interested in language and style. 
He accepts St. Mark as the interpreter of St. Peter. With regard to the much- 
debated closing passage of the Gospel, he is inclined to accept the Marcan authorship, 
without argument; and he accepts the canonicity of this passage, whoever may be the 
author. His attitude is conservative, as might be expected. 

The notes on language and style are illuminative and suggestive. Although this 
book is intended for young students, this part will be of use and value to mature 
students of the New Testament, and of St. Mark in particular. I have found these very 


stimulating; and I believe that other scholars and students will too. In my opinion 
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this forms the most important part of the book. If anything, I find the notes somewhat 
too condensed. It would be desirable to have at hand the author’s Memoirs of St. Peter, 
which is his translation of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

The book is adorned here and there in appropriate places with fitting quotations from 
Greek and Roman writers as well as distinguished modern scholars. 

A List of Words, which is a Greek-English vocabulary ‘of the Gospel, is added to 
make the work complete for students. There are a few facsimiles of manuscripts show- 
ing the method of writing, and a map of Palestine with the Itinerary of our Lord 
according to St. Mark on the opposite page. The book is very complete and very 
convenient to use. 

I should recommend this book for use in classes consisting of more mature students 
who have some background of Classical Greek, and to our ministers who wish to keep 
alive their study of New Testament Greek. 

Ropert C. Horn 


Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina: Band V, Webstoff, Spinnen, Weben, Kleidung (“Schriften 
des Deutschen Palastina-Instituts,” Bd. 8). Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1937. XII, 396 
pages. 128 illustrations. RM 22; bd. 25. 


One can easily imagine the joy with which Luther would have welcomed Dr. 
Dalman’s monumental work, had it been in course of publication in the days when he 
was translating the Bible. He would have mined to the limit every vein of its rich 
philological and sociological information to interpret the life and customs of Bible times 
to the people of his own day. “Christianity is not a theory hanging in the air: it is a 
fact of history which is closely related to the life and work of human beings.” In these 
words of Dr. Dalman—words which are so easy for the theologian to forget—Luther 
would have recognized the approach of a kindred spirit. This is the point of view from 
which Arbeit und Sitte in Palaéstina has been written. It describes the workaday world 
of Palestine today and then turns the light of this knowledge back upon the life and 
customs of that world in Bible times. 

The preceding volumes of Dr. Dalman’s work have already received notice in this 
journal. Vol I (1928), Jahreslauf und Tageslauf, dealt with the weather conditions and 
the seasonal occupations of Palestine in autumn and winter, spring and summer. Vol. II 
(1932), Der Ackerbau, was devoted to agriculture. Vol. III (1933), Von der Ernte zum 
Mehl and Vol. IV (1935), Brot, Ol und Wein, described the production of Palestinian 
daily bread. 

The present volume deals with clothing. It describes first the raw materials out of 
which clothes are made in Palestine today, showing how they are produced and prepared 
for spinning, weaving, sewing, shoemaking, etc. Then, in the second part, we have a 
description in detail of the clothing worn by the natives (where they have not yet adopted 
western clothes). In every case the account of the processes of production and of the 
social customs and proverbs associated with them is followed by the data which are 
assembled for comparison from ancient times—from the Bible, the Talmud, etc. As in 
the previous volumes there are four indexes, (I) Hebrew and Aramaic Words, (II) 
Arabic Words, (III) Subjects, and (IV) Scripture Passages, and an appendix consisting 
of 128 excellent photographs and diagrams. 

The clarity and fascination of the style are unusual for a work of this type, which 
has to deal so largely with philological and other technical data. The value of the work 
is by no means limited to the specialist in Semitic languages. It is a mine of information 
for the interpreter of the Scriptures, and those who write sermons will find in it many 
a telling illustration. On account of the economic factor in the publishing business, it is 
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perhaps too much to hope that Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina will some day appear in 
an English translation, and one can only wish that this might be done. It is a work 
that will remain of permanent value in the field of Biblical scholarship, inasmuch as the 
type of life and the customs which it describes are now rapidly disappearing before the 
modern industrial developments incident to the Jewish occupation of Palestine. With each 
passing year there is less of contemporary physical life in Bible lands that can be used 
to illustrate the ancient customs, and soon it will be only in books like this that such 
light can be found. 
R. T. STAMM 


Beyond Humanism. By Charles Hartshorne. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 
1937. 324 pages. $2.00. 


This is a challenging book. In many respects it is a great book. In some respects 
it is a tantalizing book; tantalizing because it offers so little of what the author holds 
or believes. This is relieved to some extent by the promise of another book on The 
Vision of God, which will furnish his positive beliefs. The purpose of the present 
volume is to clear the decks. Here he shows what Humanism is; how it arises; and 
why it is not sufficient—there is something beyond Humanism. In The Vision of God 
he will doubtless tell us how we know and what we know about that beyond. 

But the present book is not without a message; and a very important message, 
too. That message seems to be a reminder or perhaps a challenge to the present age 
to awaken to a sense of its status. Central in this situation is the loss of a vital sense 
of the presence of God. And the cause of this situation is the fact that the guardians 
of the idea of God are still back in the nineteenth century and the people of the twentieth 
century do not understand them. In science the man of the twentieth century uses 
the term atom in a much more dynamic sense than did the scientist of the nineteenth. 
The electronic theory has not led to the denial of the atom, but it has made it a much 
more dynamic reality. So God as conceived in the nineteenth century is too much 
out of touch, too much a being apart from the universe to be of much use. In other 
words, Professor Hartshorne believes in a living God who is in vital contact with our 
universe and he wants him to be so conceived. Humanism arose because the God of 
the nineteenth century was too far off and religion has left him there. 

The author’s very definite purpose seems to be to bring theism up to date. In this 
he seems to the reviewer to be timely. Whether the theism he offers will meet the 
requirements will not be clear until we have his Vision of God. Here he talks vaguely about 
“naturalistic theism” and “theistic naturalism” in a way which leaves one in a quandary 
as to whether or not he has really arrived “Beyond Humanism.” But however that 
may be he has done a vigorous piece of trail blazing in the right direction; an heroic 
piece as well. The old theism was conceived in the terminology of an answer to the 
old materialism. Both were construed in the terms of an extreme dualism that has 
been discredited. The discredit has befallen the materialism as well as the old theism. 
The old materialism is dead; the old theism has become innocuous by its detachment 
from reality. Humanism has stepped in to offer the inspiration which was formerly 
offered by this detached theism. Humanism does overcome the detachment, but it does 
not furnish the inspiration. It is, therefore, the offer of a false god. It fails to inspire 
for the reason that it cannot furnish any ultimate validation of its claims. The new 
theism must achieve the contact between God and the universe in which the old theism 
failed, and it must furnish the inspiration required which humanism tries to offer but 
fails to validate. This, if the reviewer has correctly sensed the argument, is the message 
of the book. 
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The reviewer finds a special interest in this work of Professor Hartshorne because 
he has been calling attention to the same problem in public address and through the 
press for the past decade or more. (See the article in the February, 1937, number of 
Christian Education; the Holman Lecture in the July, 1937, number of The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly; and The Taproot of Religion, pp. 246f.) For the real value of 
the book the reviewer would like to present such a picture as would induce a wide and 
careful study of it. We say “study,” for the reason that it runs too deep for mere 
reading. The reason for urging its study is that it is on these lines alone that there 
is hope for the cure of the ills of civilization. This book goes to the root of our ills 
and seeks a cure by setting things right at the source. Humanism, of which Marxism, 
Fascism, Naziism, Bolshevism, are but varied forms would apply a poultice to the 
world’s open sores and leave the blood impure. Hartshorne would purify the blood- 
stream by inducing a vital theism. 

“In general, humanists hold that, so far as we know, man is the highest type of 
individual in existence, and that, therefore, if there is any proper object of religious 
devotion, any real ‘God,’ it can only be humanity considered in its noblest aspirations 
and capacities together with nature so far as expressed in and serviceable to humanity” 
(p. 2). This amounts to two claims. “First, man is evidently alone in the universe. 
Second that the recognition of this loneliness will aid rather than hinder the good life 
here upon earth” (p. 3). This at once poses the question of the supernatural; and 
behind this question lies all there is of epistemology and metaphysics: what can I know 
and how is faith related to knowledge? There is no answer to humanism without 
answering its atheism or its naturalism (which of the two you prefer is largely a 
matter of choice). If I cannot know and from the base of this knowledge believe in 
the supernatural, then atheism takes on a delightful form in humanism, and then all 
values are counterfeit. 

“The position which I wish to defend against humanism is not supernaturalism 
in any usual sense” (p. 3). “It seems plain that the supernaturalist way is the greater 
obstacle to intellectual advance. It operates beyond the reach of evidence’ (p. 4). 
This reveals the strong attraction of humanism. It insists on staying with the evidence. 
The author shows that by this program and determination it forecloses for itself the 
possibility of solving the essential problems of life, of philosophy and of religion. But 
in doing so the author is obliged to show a way to ‘the supernatural with adequate 
evidence. And it is exactly this that he sets out to do, and which The Vision of God 
is to bring to its completion. 

The book is divided into two parts, “Humanism and Human Needs” and “Nature.” 
Social integration is a central need of humanity. Theism furnishes the integrating 
principle; humanism disintegrates. In substantiation of this the author analyzes and 
exposes the ranking humanists of our age: Marx, Dewey, Wells, Santayana, Freud, etc. 
But love is as real as intellect, as real as sense-perception. And love integrates. Nor 
is it an abstraction, nor even love of an abstraction. Quoting from Clarence Day’s 
After All, he points to the crucial issue. “Like many a modern,” says Day, “... I’ve 
no creed; but I don’t feel quite positive that this army of planets just happened, and 
that man’s evolution from blindness to thought was an accident, and that nowhere is 
any intelligence vaster than mine. So I am always hoping to win some real spiritual 
insight” (p. 106). 

“When this hope dies,” says the author, “men are likely to grow bitter, or depressed 
and fearful, or genially cynical or selfish, or mad with megalomaniac ambition, or 
slavishly worshipful of power or wealth—or just dull and apathetic and unimaginative, 
like a number of agnostics I have known. And if they avoid all these fates, it can only 
be, I am persuaded, because they nourish themselves upon the sane idealism stemming 
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from the great theists Socrates, Plato, Spinoza, Locke, Kant, William James, Tolstoy” 
(p. 106). 

In the second part the author develops a basis for a metaphysics which will correct 
the errors of the older theism with its alienated supernatural, and at the same time 
avoid the atheistic materialism of the correlated humanism. Knowledge involves a 
sympathy, a something common between the knower and the known. Both the object 
and the subject in the knowing process are real and really contribute to the knowledge 
resulting from experience. Humanism fails because it makes the material object the 
cause of knowledge. Here the author brings the problem of causality into a searching 
criticism. He concludes that materialism can neither account for the action implied in 
change, nor can it satisfactorily explain states of mind or mental processes in the causal 
chain. The author seeks to overcome this difficulty; to furnish a basic principle for 
the explanation of causality in a world of change. This principle is panpsychic. 

“The future is in principle a rough blue-print; the past a photograph in full 
color” (p. 136). Time is psychic rather than physical. It is in memory that the past 
is an object, and it is in creativity that the future is anticipated. And creativity, as 
we experience it, is under guidance. There is super-mind somewhere, for all aesthetic 
and ethical creativity eternally submit themselves to principles acknowledged to be above 
what has yet been achieved. Panpsychism furnishes the basis for the fellowship between 
God and man on the one side, and for the freedom of man in his moral effort to 
achieve his end, on the other. 

The intellect seeks to understand nature. But this seeking is inspired by the love 
of nature. This love is no less a fact than the object in which experience finds itself 
occupied. This loving intelligence or intelligent love is psychic and must be respected. 
“Those who cherish the love of nature cannot hope to win to this love the men and 
women who are denied secure approach to the simple necessities of natural existence. 
The dispossessed of this world cannot be blamed if they seek for the lovable, the truly 
good, either in a world that is yet to be, the human society of the future, or in a 
world ‘outside’ the world, a wholly supernatural heaven. Nor will the dispossessors, 
busy defending their position, have much regard for what is beyond the human scene. 
For the time being, perhaps always, it is by its fruits of practical charity and justice 
that the inspiring vision of God as the mind of nature will be chiefly judged” (p. 316). 
“There is but one good, with many aspects—deus est caritas—and there is some spark, 
however dim, of that good in all things, and in all relationships of all things. A 
civilization which will take that as its working hypothesis will do what Europe for 
twenty centuries professed but never, even in its theoretical activities, practiced. Does 
it not deserve a trial. The new philosophy is the theoretical program for the trial” 
(ps 317). 

This, I trust, will enlist the interest of those who care whether or not civilization 
shall collapse, to join in the study which Professor Hartshorne here enters upon. The 
reviewer will eagerly await The Vision of God to see just how the author’s naturalistic 
theism will furnish the inspiration which the old supernaturalism failed to make good 
because it offered “without evidence.” It seems quite clear that he can make out a 
good case for his naturalistic theism epistemologically, but it is not as clear that this 
naturalistic theism will be beyond humanism. If the author makes good this promise 
of a real theism that goes beyond humanism as he insists we must; and if he does this 
with evidence, he will make so large a contribution to our thinking about man and God 
that it will take generations to record the gratitude he deserves. This is not intended 
as sarcasm, nor as a prejudged denial of his prospect, nor yet as a suggestion of the 
futility of the effort. It is rather to indicate that we have here a clear draft of the 
basic issue of our age, and with it a tremendous proposal to support the sublime drive 
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of supernaturalism with the strength of evidence which scientific method has taught 
us to respect. The book leaves us with the feeling “almost thou persuadest me,” and 
we await the promised volume with hope. May I say to the reader of this review, that 
the issue undertaken by Professor Hartshorne can be ignored only by such self-centered 
individuals whose spirit is that of Cain. Like Caleb of old he challenges the younger 
generation to come up and take possession “for we are able.” Isn’t the besetting sin 
of every age after all indifference to basic issues! We want to inherit the Promised 
Land, and we forget that the conditions are such that we must take it: there are giants 
in the way and these must be overcome. Humanism invites us to remain in the desert 


or return to Egypt. 
C. F. SANDERS 


First Chapters in Religious Philosophy. By Vergilius Ferm. New York: Round Table 
Press, 1937. 319 pages. $3.00. 


The purpose of the author, as the title indicates, is to introduce beginners in the 
subject to some of the great themes with which the philosophy of religion is customarily 
concerned. The themes selected are belief in God, theories of value, the problem of evil, 
the existence of the soul, human freedom, prayer, and immortality. To these themes 
representative thinkers are made to contribute their thought. The selection of view 
points is a good one, and the material is presented in a clear, concise and discriminating 
way. The author has done a fine piece of work in making available within the compass 
of a single volume, and in interpreting for the philosophically immature mind, some of 
the best thought of the ages on these great themes. 

The book is divided into two parts of unequal length. The material described in 
the preceding paragraph constitutes the second part. The first part is given over to 
an attempt to answer the question “What is Religion?” After canvassing the present 
situation thoroughly, and discarding all previous attempts to answer the question satis- 
factorily, Dr. Ferm formulates his own definition as follows: “To be religious is to 
effect in some way and in some measure a vital adjustment (however tentative and 
incomplete) to w(W)hatever is reacted to or regarded implicitly or explicitly as 
worthy of serious and ulterior concern.” 

The significant part of this definition lies in its conception of the object with which 
or with whom adjustment is made. Apparently the author believes that one can be 
religious without necessarily holding to any form of the god-concept as it has been 
historically understood and as it has entered into the religious experience of the human 
race, namely, as a Thou over against an I, in which the Thou is the ultimate regarded 
in some form as personal and therefore supernatural. To be sure, as Farmer comments 
in his discussion of the Thou and I relation (The World and God, p. 29), “if any one 
choose so to define religion (as possible without any awareness of the ultimate as 
personal) and to abide by the definition, there is nothing more to be said. Yet a 
definition cannot be a matter of arbitrary choice or prejudice.” 

Evidently Dr. Ferm has succumbed to the vogue current in certain circles at the 
present day of making the definition of religion broad enough to include phenomena like 
atheistic Russia’s loyalty to her economic program. At any rate, there is nothing in 
his definition to prevent this, even with the explanation that “by ‘ulterior’ it is meant 
that there is something which matters beyond one’s environment.” If this is religion 
then the word has changed its historical meaning entirely, and the philosophy of religion 
ae take a ae Ses tenet vi existence of God are no longer in place. 

; : ; ; Ww : ecoming increasingly recognized that the 
philosophical approach to religion is indispensable; it will be increasingly so in the 
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future.” This is in harmony with the contention of the authors of American Philoso- 
phies of Religion that constructive theological thought flourishes in time of a settled 
faith, but in time of unsettlement it becomes necessary to re-examine the very founda- 
tions upon which faith rears its structure, and philosophy is better adapted to do this 
than is theology. 

So far as America is concerned, it is true that the philosophical approach to religion 
is dominant at the present moment. And it may be likewise true that this is an 
indication of the unsettlement which has overtaken religious thought. But that the way 
out must be via philosophy needs to be qualified. If it is meant to imply that the 
idea of revelation in the Christian sense can be entirely dispensed with and new founda- 
tions laid on the basis of human reason, then only confusion worse confounded can 
result, as is abundantly illustrated by the array of American philosophies of religion. 

What Christianity needs is a philosophy of religion grounded not in human reason 
but in revelation and making adequate provision for the element of faith. This is the 
approach which is becoming increasingly indispensable. Perhaps it will mean that a 
line of cleavage will have to be drawn between philosophies of religion grounded in the 
human reason and those grounded in revelation. If so, the cleavage should be frankly 
admitted. Sooner or later it must be recognized that so far as the Christian religion 
is concerned there can be no true philosophy of religion which does not presuppose 
“that the living personal God can be known only by a personal meeting through his 
personal word, through that special event to which the Bible, and the Bible alone, bears 
witness, and the content of which is Jesus Christ” (Brunner, Philosophy of Religion, 
p15); 

This, of course, is theology. But in Christianity philosophy must be grounded on 
theology, if Christianity is to receive adequate treatment. Dr. Ferm had ample precedent 
for the method which he employs, but we regret that he did not present the case for 
Christianity more objectively and positively by including a chapter on revelation and 
one on the validity of faith as faith is conceived in the Christian religion. 


E. E. FIscHer 


The Interpretation of History. By Paul Tillich. Part one translated by N. H. Rasetzki. 
Parts two, three and four by Elsa L. Talmney. New York-London: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1936. XII, 284 pages. $2.50. 


Paul Tillich, a distinguished leader of Religious Socialism in Germany prior to the 
rise to power of National Socialism, and now on the Faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, is a Lutheran by birth, education, and religious experience. He 
is also convinced that in his “radical” theology he gives expression to the substance of 
Lutheranism. 

In this book, consisting largely of various treatises that had appeared in Germany 
from 1924 to 1933, he presents for the English-speaking public a summary of the 
problems and categories of the interpretation of history developed in German Religious 
Socialism. At the same time he explains the basic ideas of his own philosophy and 
theology including their application to the present world situation—our historical exist- 
ence. An introductory autobiographical sketch supplies a most valuable key for the 
proper understanding of his mode of thinking, in as much as it gives us an insight into 
his religious and intellectual development and reveals the roots of his ideas in actual 
situations and practical needs,—especially in the experiences from the crises and catas- 
trophes of the last three decades in Central Europe. 

Professor Tillich believes that “every thought, even the most abstract, must have 
a basis in our real existence, which, in our period, not only in Europe but also in 
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this country, is our historical existence. The fundamental question in philosophy and 
theology today lies in a proper understanding of our historical existence.” The book is 
intended as a contribution to this question. K. J. Grimm 


Reformation, Orthodoxie und Rationalismus. By Hans Emil Weber. Erster Teil, 
Von der Reformation zur Orthodoxie. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1937. Erster 
Halbband, XVIII, 321 pages. RM 10; bd., 12. 


This new volume in Schlatter and Luetgert’s Beitraege is the introductory section 
of a work that is almost sure to be a most valuable contribution to the history of 
Lutheran theology. American Lutherans are, for the most part, pretty well at home 
in the type of Lutheran theology which the Germans call “orthodoxy.” Many American 
Lutherans believe it to be, even today, the purest theological expression of the truth 
which was the essential content of the Reformation. Few of us, however, have any 
clear idea of the way in which the Reformation-truth came to take just this form or 
of the historical process which leads down from Luther to Hutter and Gerhard, and 
still fewer of us know the process which went on in orthodoxy itself and led over into 
rationalism. Elert’s Morphologie des Luthertums was a brilliant and important contri- 
bution to the study of this field, the present work is another. 

Prof. Weber takes his start, not from Luther’s own conception of the truth, but 
from “the original apprehension of his testimony” by Luther’s contemporaries, among 
whom Melanchthon was, of course, the most important figure. He endeavors to show 
how they conceived the truth which they got through him, and how they developed it 
in theological form. In this process of development certain elements of his message 
were either filtered out entirely or were reduced to a subordinate place. Generally 
speaking, it was the more subjective elements that received this treatment, so that the 
process was one of increasing objectivity, completed in orthodoxy. 

The author attempts, in this volume, to show only the beginnings of the process 
in the work of Melanchthon, Osiander, and Brenz. The treatment is orientated on 
the doctrine of justification, in relation especially to the conceptions of regeneration 
and sanctification, which were so vivid to Luther and even to the younger Melanchthon, 
but lost their vividness progressively as the emphasis upon the purely “forensic” char- 
acter of justification became stronger. It is a book for serious students and scholars, 
even more completely so than Elert’s Morphologie, but they will find it both interesting 
and informing. C. M. Jacozs 


Lutheran World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1934-1937. Compiled by G. L. Kieffer, 
C. K. Fegley, O. M. Norlie, and W. H. B. Carney. New York: The National 
Lutheran Council, 1937. 384 pages. $1.25. 


This is the eighth edition of this well-known work. The appearance of the volume has 
been delayed somewhat by the death of the chief editor, Dr. G. L. Kieffer. It is dedicated 
to his memory. The familiar features of former editions are repeated and kept on the same 
high level in this edition, the reviews of Lutheran Churches everywhere, the many 
tables of accurate statistics, the alphabetical ministerial directory covering all bodies 
in the United States and Canada, the executive directory, the historical essays, the 
biographies and necrology. One unique and valuable feature that appears now for the 
first time in any book of this kind is Section IX, a geographical directory of all 
Lutheran congregations and institutions in the United States and Canada with the 
street address of each. The low cost of this new edition will insure it an even wider 
circulation than its predecessors. It will be welcomed by Lutherans all over the world. 


ABDEL Ross WENTZ 
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Antisemitism Historically and Critically Examined. By Hugo Valentin. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1936. 324 pages. $3.00. 


A tremendously big problem this Antisemitism, a problem as old as the Jews them- 
selves, against whom it is directed. The author wisely limits his studies to a brief 
account of Antisemitism through the ages and to the antisemitic ideology that has 
been mainly developed in Germany. We think it wise because it is misleading to apply 
the term to each and every manifestation of hostility against the Jews. 

In eighteen compact chapters Professor Valentin presents an unusual amount of 
readable and reliable material on this very complicated question. Various peoples 
have various approaches to the question. The orthodox Jew and the orthodox Christian, 
the liberal Jew and the liberal Christian, the Zionist and the Socialist, the economist 
and the politician, and now the fascist and the communist,—all these very naturally 
approach the problem from a different angle. The purely historical chapters are chap- 
ters II-VII, dealing with facts that are presented with the objectivity that one would 
expect from an impartial historian. 

Chapter VIII, on “Racial Antisemitism,” is to the mind of the rewiever the best 
chapter in the book. In a really masterful way the author explodes two theories which 
have been exploited both by friends and enemies of the Jews to the further complication 
of the problem. The first is that the Jews are a pure race, an erroneous idea used by 
pro-semites and anti-semites as an argument for segregation. The second is that 
present Antisemitism in Germany is entirely traceable to the Hitler regime, a false 
statement of fact that is used by some to condemn and by others to justify the treat- 
ment accorded to the Jews in Germany. The fact is that the racial philosophy applied 
in Germany today, not only against the Jews but all aliens, is a gigantic fraud that 
originated in France eighty years ago, was smuggled into Germany as a means of solidify- 
ing the German Empire and is now accepted as a national and political creed by the Third 
Reich. 

The remaining part of the book deals with objective facts, presented, certainly not 
without subjective view points. The chapters on “The Jews’ Financial Power,’ “The 
Jewish International,” “The Jews and Radicalism,” and “The Jews and Bolshevism” 
contain very interesting material, but they belong more in a work that deals with the 
Jewish Question than in a book that deals with Antisemitism. 

The reviewer has been asked: “Is the book reliable, and is the author fair and 
impartial?” We believe that the author tried to be objective in the presentation of the 
data before him. We are not so sure that he succeeded in being fair and impartial at 
all times in the manner of presenting his facts. We feel that his case against Anti- 
semitism would have been stronger if he had stressed more the sin of Jewish clannish- 
ness as a contributing factor from the Jewish side. We also feel that in discussing the 
usual charges hurled against the Jews he could have made the defense stronger if he 
had pointed out that Jews on their side do not help things by their sensitiveness that 
makes them cover up crimes and criminals that are of Jewish origin. As to reliability, 
the reviewer confesses that he is not sufficient of an historian to vouch for the truth- 
fulness of each and every fact given in the book as facts. The author has a list of 110 
authorities in an Addenda, classified in the order of the facts as presented according to 
pages in the book. Read it or read them and judge for yourself. 

Paut I. Morentz 
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Twenty-eight Lutheran scholars contribute to the making of this commentary 
and its introductory studies. 


It covers the entire New Testament, book by book, chapter by chapter, care- 
fully, reverently. It is evidence that exact scholarship and devout spirituality can 
be united. 


Nine introductory essays deal with the New Testament world—times, nations, 
religions, cultures; with the Book, its manuscripts and versions; with the person, 
life, and work of Jesus; with the life and work of Paul; with the great Christian 
doctrines ; with the church—organization, worship, polity; with the chronology of 
the New Testament ; and there is a practical essay on teaching the New Testament. 


The scope of the commentary in treating each book, includes first an historical 
introduction to the book in which the gist of scholarly research as it concerns author- 
ship, circumstances and time of writing is given. Whatever the problems of criti- 
cism, the results are stated conservatively. Then follows the commentary proper. 


_ . Care has been taken to make the style discursive rather than homiletical : thus 
giving a complete grasp and ready understanding of the passage commented upon. 
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